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Origin of Tall Bearded Irises. 


[ Written expressly for The Flewer Grower.) 


HE NAME “German 

Irises” has been given to 

a group of species of the 

bearded Irises, and it came 
about in this way : 

Linnaeus, the Swedish nat- 
uralist, regarded as the father 
of modern botany, in consider- 
ing the subject of botanical 
nomenclature settled upon the 
plan of giving each known plant 
two names: a genus-name con- 
sisting of a single word, and a 
speciesname consisting of a 
single word expressing some 
obvious character of the species. 
In 1753 he issued his Species 
Plantarum, and in it, for one 
form of the genus Iris, he 
adopted the name “Iris Ger- 
manica”-— founding the species 
of that name—with the remark 
that it is an inhabitant of Ger- 
many. The descriptive text is: 
“ Iris corrolis barbatis, caule folius 
longiore multifioro.”* 1n this spe- 
cies the beard is confined to the 
midrib of the falls. In time this 
bearded Iris came to be regarded 
as the type of a group of species~ 
of tall, bearded Irises—tall as 
compared with the pumilae and 
other dwarf species—in which 
the beard is confined to the mid- 
rib, and so the name “ German,” 
derived from the name of the 
species named “germanica,” was 
applied to the group. 

“German,” as applied to the 
so-called group of Irises, is a 
misnomer. No species included 
in ‘the group has ever been 
known to be native to Germany 
—not even any of the varieties 
of the species botanically called 
“germanica.” 

Of late, especially in the 
United States, there has been a 
growing inclination to substi- 


*Iris with bearded little crown, and with 
many-flowered stem longer than the leaves. 


BY WALTER STAGER, ‘Iilinois.) 








IRIS—ZUA. 


One of the distinctive prize winners at the last show of the North- 
western Peony and Iris Society. It is described as very early, of a 
pure lavender color, and with falls and standards like heavy 
frosted crepe. It is very fragrant, and of rather dwarf habit, and 
it is inclined to bloom from the ground up. 








tute some other name for this 
group. “Germanica” will prob- 
ably be retained as the name of 
the species so named by Lin- 
naeus, for strictly botanical 
names are seldom changed — 
certainly not for merely senti- 
mental reasons. For the re- 
tention of “German,” however, 
as applied to the group, there 
seems to be less reason, espe- 
cially in view of the number of 
species included in the group, 
and the names being inaccurate 
and misleading as to each of 
them. 

As the beard of Iris germanica 
is the principal characteristic 
that causes this species to be re- 
garded as the type of tall 
bearded species similarly 
bearded, “Tall Bearded Irises” 
seems to be an appropriate sub- 
stitute for “German Irises,” 
especially as it conforms to Lin- 
naeus’ plan of naming plants— 
adopting a name expressing an 
obvious characteristic. 

There is a specimen in Lin- 
naeus’ herbarium, which is now 
in the possession of the Linnaean 
Society, in London, labelled 
“Tris Germanica,” but neither 
it—the label having been writ- 
ten by Linneaus’ son—nor his 
description of “ Iris Germanica,” 
in his Species Plantarum, is 
sufficient to enable one to iden- 
tify any one of the varieties now 
generally listed, by plantsmen, 
in the division “ Iris Germanica,” 
as the type of the species founded 
by Linnaeus.* 

The common blue form is 
probably the one that has been 
taken, by modern monograph- 
ers, as the type of the ger- 
manica division. 


*This information received through 
courtesy of Dr. L. H. Bailey, Professor at 
Cornell University. 
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THE DAHLIA 











Luck With Dahlias. 


Mrs. A. R. REINKING, in Wisconsin Horticulture. ~ 


HE DAHLIA is a native of Mexico and 

South America where it can be found to- 

day. In its wild state it is a single flow- 
er of red, yellow, or purple, small but bril- 
liant though rather insignificant. From this 
humble little flower the most gorgeous and 
remarkable group of flowers has been devel- 
oped. Every color and shade and every imag- 
inable combination of colors except biue is to 
be seen in this lovely flower— there is even a 
green Dahlia, a decided novelty but not a 
beauty. 

The Dahlia varies in size from an inch toa 
foot in diameter and takes on more forms 
than any other flower resembling the Cos- 
mos, Daisy, Poinsettia. Clematis, Anemone, 
Zinnia, Aster, Water-Lily, Cactus, Peony and 
Chrysanthemum. 

The first introduction of the Dahlia into 
Europe was in 1789 when the director of the 
Mexican Botanical Gardens sent some seeds 
to the director of the Royal Gardens at Mad- 
rid. This director was so pleased with the 
brilliant flowers the seeds produced he named 
them Dahlia in honor of a noted Swedish bot- 
anist, Andreas Dahl. 

Most of the new forms of the Dahlia are 
productions of England, France, Germany, 
and Holland. Americacontributed the Giant 
Singles or Century Dahlias and American 
gardens have added many noteworthy Dahlias 
of all types. 

Probably there is no other flower that is 
grown so extensively for commercial purposes 
as the Dahlia for there are many farms of 40 
to 75 acres and several of hundreds of acres 
that grow them exclusively. 

So often one hears another say, “O yes, I 
like Dahlias but I don’t have any luck with 
them, I can’t make them blossom.” Now 
luck with Dahlias is the same as with any- 
thing else, they must be understood and 
handled just about right. Dahlia raising isa 
fascinating hobby, they do well in ost 
any soil. Soil that will grow potatoes will 
grow Dahlias equally well, provided they have 
a great amount of sunshine. 

Perhaps the first reason for poor luck is 
that many people plant them too early—they 
try to get blossoms before their neighbors 
and unless it isan unusually moist season 
they generally fail to get any. The reason 
being that flowers are borne on soft, rapidly 
growing stems and during the hot, dry spell in 
July and August when the buds are formed 
and the plant is about ready to blossom the 
growth is checked, the stems become woody 
and the buds blighted. From the last of May 
to the middle of June is the best time in this 
climate, indeed we have planted as late as 
July 1st and produced an abundance of fine 
blooms. 

Prepare the Dahlia bed by spading deeply. 
Avoid an excessive use of fertilizer as it tends 
to produce much foliage and few flowers. If 
the ground is too heavy a little sand or sifted 
coal: ashes will lighten and improve it. A 
good time to fertilize is after the first buds 
appear. In planting dig a hole six inches 
deep, Jay the root on its side and cover with 
about two inches of earth. Fill in the re- 
mainder of the hole, in cultivating as the 
plants grow. In doing this the roots have 
been planted deep enough to give the plant 
support in time of storm and deep enough to 
guard against an ordinary drouth. Avoid 
water unless it is done thoroughly, superficial 
watering tends to bring the rootlets to the 
surface where they are readily dried out. 

During the growing season the ground 
should be cultivated about once a week and 
as soon after arain as it can be worked. 
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Cultivate shallow after the buds begin to ap- 
pear so that the rcotlets may not be injured. 

Another reasr n for “ poor luck” is that Dah- 
lias are often -lanted just as they were dug 
in the fall. One would not think of planting 
a dozen potat cs in onehill and for the same 
reason a whole clump of Dahlias should not 
be planted in one hill. Be sure to divide the 
clumps so that there is at least one good, 
strong eye to each division and do not allow 
more than two stalks to develop from each 
hill—better still, only one. 

To get the best flowers it is well to disbud. 
As a rule three flower buds appear in a clus- 
ter, the center one being the larger but not 
always the best, save the best one and pick 
off the others. The plants will produce more 
and larger flowers if the blossoms are kept 
— and not allowed to wither and go to 


After a killing frost cut off the tops and it 
is well to allow the bulbs to cure for a few 
days. Then on a bright day lift them out 
carefully, leave a little dirt on the crown to 
prevent the bulbs breaking off and dry in the 
sun foran houror two. A good way to store 
them is by packing in boxes or barrels that 
have been lined with paper, place the clumps 
with the stems down to allow any moisture 
to drain out. Place boxes in a frost proof 
cellar but away fron: furnace heat and the 
roots will undoubtedly be in first class condi- 
tion in the spring. . 


July, 1920, bulletin of the Amei::an 
Dahlia Society is to hand. Complete 
prize list of next annual exhibition of 
the Society to be held in New York in 
September is given with the usual help- 
ful notes and articles on Dahlia grow- 
ing. 
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Planting to Attract Birds. 
By Mrs. O. A. RUNYON. 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grower. ] 


In —_ our garden it is always 
eae le to plant trees and shrubs that 
urnish food and attract our native 
birds. These may be planted in odd 
corners, on steep banks, and among 
rocks, and in swampy places too wet 
to grow flowers. 

The single flowered Althea fills the 
need of seeds for winter time. I have 
counted nineteen Cardinals feeding on 
one bush, a sight never to be forgot- 
ten. The mulberry, wild cherry, May 
cherry, hackberry, dog-wood, sassafras, 
privet, spice wood, wild rose, wild 
grape, bitter sweet, wild buckwheat, 
millet, Sunflowers and many other 
fruit and seed bearing trees and plants 
can be grown. 

The black currant, red currant and 
black raspberry will attract many rare 
kinds of birds and are well worth the 
time and space they require. 

The brilliant Blue bird has its nest in 
a hollow post planted for that purpose. 

Several families of Warblers live in 
the shrubbery and are diligent workers 
all day long. 

The Catbird cries his defense from 
the cherry tree, (have enough for all, 
yourself and birds, or else give all to 
the birds), or perched on the top of a 
post he pours forth his song. 

The Scarlet Tanager makes a lovely 
moving picture as he flys in and out 
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among the white flowers of the privet 
bush. 

The Ground, Chipping, Song and 
white crowned Sparrows, all have their 
place in the living moving picture of 
my garden. They are always busy 
and sing sweet little songs pleasing to 
the ear. 

I have noticed the Cuckoo with large 
hairy caterpillars feeding their young, 
and I don’t see how it is possible for a 
young bird to swallow such a large 
morsel of food. The Cuckoo will get 
to be very gentle if it is not frightened 
in any way. 

If you have Solomon’s Seal growing, 
look carefully and you will find a ruby 
throated Humming bird’s nest near, 
but put on a sun-bonnet or a broad hat 
as this tiny bird will make a flying 
dash at your eyes if it has a nest near. 

The greatest foes of our native birds 
are the house cat arid the black snake. 
The latter can be shot, and the former 
penned - in nesting season and well 
fed at other times and they will not do 
much damage to the bird family. 

All feeding tables should be arranged 
so that cats cannot climb, by placing 
tin around the supporting posts. 

I raise gourds for nesting places for 
Wrens and other small birds. Give 
them food and protection and they 
will repay you many times, not only 
from an aesthetic but economic point 
of view. 

Quite ‘apart from any question of 
sentiment, preservation of our bird life 
is of great national importance, and a 
lack of knowledge causes the destruc- 
tion of valuable species. 

Each one of us can aid the cause by 
loving and protecting our little police- 
men of the garden. 


WRENS Vs. ENGLISH SPARROWS. 


Among bird houses I have at my 
home, is one originally intended for 
Blue birds but occupied last year by 
Wrens. 

When the Wrens returned this year 
and wanted their home, they found 
other birds were ahead of them. I 
knew the house was occupied and 
thought the Wrens would hav: to go 
house hunting; but one morning as I 
passed near the house, I saw English 
Sparrows on the ground picking up 
feathers, and, looking up, saw a Wren 
pulling from the house feathers and 
nesting material, and dropping them, 
while the Sparrows meekly picked 
them up. I can’t tell where the Spar- 
rows went but the Wrens are happy in 
the possession of their former home. 


Mrs. E. M. WILSON. 


The power exerted by vegetable 
growth is something almost unexplain- 
able and not generally understood. 
Prof. Clark, of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College has succeeded in 
measuring the power of the growth of 
asquash. This was done by placing 
the squash in a box in such a way that 
it could only grow upward, thus lifting 
a long lever with weights. The 
squash finally lifted 5000 Ibs., at which 
it reached its limit when the weights 
cut into the rind of the squash. 
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Gladiolus Cormels. 


[ Written expressly for The Flower Grower. } 


Seeds of Gladioli and old bulbs are 
certainly interesting and merit the 
closest study, but surely also these 
wonderful littlecormels. Probably the 
first thing a Gladiolus lover wants to 
know is how to make them grow. That 
is surely a vital question. Here are 
my observations: 

When you remove, split, or tear the 
shell of a cormel, it will take about 30 
days before the first tiny growth ap- 
pears. But even so, some lie asleep in 
the ground, asif the idea of growing 
had never entered their heads. Three 
months after planting some plump 
Purple Glory cormelsI have found them 
in the ground just as plump as the day 
they were planted with never a rootlet 
or sign of growth. Stubborn little 
rascals! What will wake them up? 
Maybe Mr. Kunderd knows—I do not 
as yet. Only, patience is a great virtue 
even in a Gladiolus lover. 

The next thing to remember, as far 
as my observation goes, is that cor- 
mels want dampness in order to grow. 
That is why early spring planting is to 
be recommended. This spring and 
early summer were both wet in Ohio— 
result: my rows of Norton cormels show 
full and strong. They look actually 
as if every last cormel had come up, 
and that without my breaking the 
shells, since there were too many. 

Thirdly, there is a great difference 
as to germination among the varieties. 
My row of Lilywhite is solid and grow- 
ing rapidly, some promising bloom 
lateinthesummer. Sothere are others. 
But under the same conditions some 
varieties make but a poor showing, 
whether the shells are broken or left 
intact. Water, damp ground, kept 
continuously damp, is the one thing to 
provide. Add patience, and then you 
will get the results possible with the 
variety you are seeking to multiply 
from cormels. 

Last fall when I dug my bulbs I 
paid attention especially to the cormels. 
It is simply wonderful how they grow. 
Some tight to the mother bulb, a solid 
mass, others with longer stems, and 
the Primulinus varieties with stems so 
long that the cormels are often on top 
of the old bulb as it is dug from the 
ground. Next note the shape of the 
cormels, some small and round and all 
quite uniform in size, others large and 
strong with smaller cormels in propor- 
tion; some tall and pointed, others 
round and without a sharppoint. And 
between the extremes you will find all 
the variations possible, if you have the 

roper varieties in your collection. 

inally the beauty in the color of the 
cormels as you dig them. This struck 
me most of all. Some are pure and 
white, others tinted in the most ex- 
quisite manner. One sees at a glance 


that the beautiful color of the flowers 
is already manifest in the tinting of 
the cormels. 


It is all in the covering 


of the cormel—the little casing or 
shell which eventually rots and dis- 
appears. The meat inside is white 
and alike in all. But the coloring is 
there nevertheless. When the cormels 
are dried the coloring disappears to the 
eye-—all look brown, some a little 
darker than others. Of course, the 
tints themselves remain locked in the 
shell, and will show up eventually when 
the cormel comes to bloom. 

So marked are the characteristics of 
many varieties of cormels that one is 
able to recognize certain varieties by 
the looks of the cormels when the bulbs 
are dug. If you find a Schwaben rogue 
among your Pendletons, your Nortons, 
your Mary Pickfords, you can detect it 
at once, even if the bulbdid not bloom. 


‘The cormels will betray the rogue, 


these and the color of the flesh and 
husk of the bulb itself. 

I am growing two cormels of Giant 
Myrile. One of these had the shell 
slightly cracked in handling during the 
winter or perhaps at digging in the 
fall. The little fellow inside was dried 
a bit when his coat was taken off at 
Eeathe. Do you know the result? 

he uncracked cormel is making its 
fourth leaf now (early July) and is 
quite a plant, while the other little 
chap has only two tiny rootlets, no 
thick fleshy root at all, such as cormels 
must make to do anything. Though 
planted in February this tiny bulb is 
just now beginning to show a little 
growth from the eye. I believe if I 
use patience enough | will actually get 
growth even from this cormel. But I 
am going to be careful not to crack 
the coats of any valuable varieties 
of cormels by rough handling. Even 
a little drying of the inside flesh re- 
tards growth for months, and may 
make it impossible altogether. 

Thirty plump little Paramount cor- 
mels went into the soil. Twenty-nine 
are doing well. What about number 
30? Early in the game this fine, plump 
and goodly sized cormel was soft— 
rotted. It is an unexplained tragedy. 
Wish I knew what did the damage, 
but there is no one to explain. 

Yes, cormels are interesting. I have 
just begun my study of them. If I find 
out anything more worthwhile, per- 
_— I'll feel as I do just now—un- 
able to keep still, have to tell it to THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 

R. C. H. LENSKI. 


One of the large commercial growers 
reports that he treated all Gladiolus 
bulbs and bulblets in formaldehyde 
solution, soaking the bulblets about 
the middle of March, and after soaking 
mixing them with moist sand. There 
is no doubt but that exposing bulblets to 
moisture some considerable time be- 
fore planting will increase their germi- 
nating properties, but care must be 
exercised not to allow them to mold. 
Probably no danger of this when using 
a formaldehyde solution. 


Keeping Cut Flowers. 


The Horticultural Trade Journal of London 
has the following to say about keeping cut 
flowers: 

Experienced market men know how best to 
keep flowers left over from one day to another, 
yet there are some who do not adopt the best 
methods. Much depends upon what the flow- 
ers are, but most flowers will keep better shut 
up close in boxes, than they will when put in- 
to water and exposed. In the ordinary way 
most flowers will keep longer if the stems are 
in water, shut up in a close cupboard, which 
is not very cold or too warm. But in the 
market there is no such convenience, and 
from experience I have found that flowers 
will last longer if shut up in close boxes. In 
some instances wet paper may be put around 
the stems, the boxes which should be moist, 
may be lined with wet paper, and a sheet of 
dry laid over the wet. 

Carnations, Sweet Peas, and other flowers 
which curl up quickly, will keep much longer 
shut up close, than if put into water and the 
flowers exposed to a dry air. Flowers that 
turn upwards, such as Mignonette, Tulips, 
etc., should where possible be stood upright, 
instead of being laid down in boxes. It is 
rather surprising that growers do not adopt 
the system of packing flowers which turn, in 
a manner that will prevent it. With most 
short or medium length stems, there is but 
little difficulty in packing so that the flowers 
stand erect, and with some moisture at the 
bottom of the cases. Moisture is an essential, 
but it should not come on the flowers. 

Some flowers keep better when fully ex- 
posed. The Sweet Sultan may be given as an 
instance; it will last longer fully exposed to 
the sun, and quite dry, than it will in a moist 
cool place where there is moisture. 

During the past few months I have several 
times been asked how best flowers can be 
kept, and it is a difficult question to answer, 
for so much depends upon what the flowers 
are, and also the convenience at hand for 
storing. With few exceptions they will be 
found to keep better when shut up close in 
boxes. 

I do not know if it is general, but in some 
of the London florists’ shops they have lead- 
lined drawers for keeping cut flowers in. 
One florist who has good cellar accommoda- 
tion tells me that he can keep flowers under 
the close archways where there is no draught, 
for a very long period. 


The Larkspur. 


The Larkspur (Delphinium) is well 
known and finds a place in nearly every 
garden. It is one of the few of the so- 
called old-fashioned flowers thai are al- 
ways wanted in the modern gardens. 
Some of the newest originations by 
those who have made a specialty vf hy- 
bridizing the Larkspur are indeed quite 
wonderful and the tones and shades of 
color which are obtainable from Lark- 
spur can hardly be found in any other 
plant. 

A rich and damp soil is essential for 
vigorous growth, a sandy loam with 
plenty of water in the growing season 
giving best results. Seeds may be 
sown in summer for next year’s bloom. 
Larkspur is easily propagated by divi- 
sion of the old plant or by cuttings 
made in the spring. 


A mulch of well rotted manure ap- 
plied to flowering plants during thedry 
season, keeps the roots moist and cool, 
and supplies plant food. Well rotted 
manure put on‘in{the form of a mulch 
will work wonders in many cases. 
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“* He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER. 





Our Diminishing Food Supply. 


Several times during recent months we have touched on 
sociological subjects which perhaps should have been pre- 
ceded by an apology as not being strictly within the scope 
of THE FLOWER GROWER. No apology is needed when talk- 
ing about the food supply. We are all interested in the 
food supply and in the maintaining of an adequate source 
of same. 

Crop reports indicate this year more than ever the 
decreasing acreage utilized for the producing of food crops. 
This tendency was checked under war-time conditions, but 
only temporarily ; and last year and this year has seem a 
big relapse into the tendency which was prevalent before 
the war. Thiscan only mean one thing, and that is some- 
one is likely to go hungry this winter. While in this country 
there may not be actual starvation or hunger, yet the 
prices of certain things will coubtless soar to a point which 
will mean privation to mary, and in the world at large, 
actual hunger in many places. 

There is an enormous production of non-essentials. The 
high wages commanded by unskilled labor results in the 
extravagant spending of money for things which are, many 
of them, worse than useless. Workers are continually 
drawn from the production of food products and absorbed by 
industries producing the non-essentials. The flow of labor 
from the farm to the manufacturing plants must be checked 
and checked soon. It car only be checked by the farmers 
being able to offer as high wages as the manufacturing 
plant. Perhaps he must offer higher wages in view of the 
fact that workers prefer indoor work to work in the fields. 
Will this be brought about by the reduction in wages in the 
manufacturing plant, or by the increasing of wages on the 
farm. 

City dwellers, and they are now more numerous as com- 
pared with the country dwellers, believe that the farmer is 
getting rich. They resent any advance in the price of food 
products. The farmer is as ready to accuse the city dweller 
of boosting prices of the things that he must have. 
What possible influence can be set at work to correct this 
situation ? 

We must fall back on our old argument that it is a ques- 
tion of education. People are wrongly educated. Modern 
institutions teach, at least by inference, that labor is un- 
called for from people who are graduated from our schools. 
Present methods of education should be corrected. In the 
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primary grades especially children should be given the first 
lesson in work, and taught to understand that work is the 
first duty of man as a citizen, and that labor in connection 
with the soil is the most elevating. (See what the great 
Persian philosopher, Zoroaster, says at the head of our 
editorial columns.) If correct methods of education are 
adopted, it will only be a few years when extravagant ex- 
penditures will be stopped, and demoralizing tastes and 
desires wi!l disappear. 

We are quite aware that this is a many sided question, 
but doubt if anyone can successfully argue against our sug- 
gestion for right education as a remedy for present condi- 
tions. 

MADISON COOPER. 





Dahlia Growers and a Commercial Association. 


The many commercial Dahlia growers should be in- 
terested, and it may be of interest to them to know that 
even now steps are being taken toward the formation of 
such an organization among growers. And it is hoped that 
something definite will be evolved before another sale sea- 
son comes on. 

There are a number of important advantages that might 
be gained by such co-operation among growers, chief among 
which would be a credit system and a proper listing of the 
slow pays, the never pays and the chronic kicker. Many 
thousands of dollars would have been saved to the grow- 
ers if such an organization had been perfected years ago. 

Take one instance of a certain grower in far off Australia. 
This person has systematically “touched” a new victim 
each season for many years. So far the writer has infor- 
mation of varying sums totaling well up to the thousand 
dollar mark. Had there been an organization of Dahlia 
growers (and possibly Gladiolus growers also) with a cen- 
tral bureau of information, he could have victimized but 
one grower. Let us hear from growers. 

W. W. WILMORE. 





American Gladiolus Society. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the American Gladiolus Society 
will be held in one of the rooms of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., on 
August 14, 1920, at 3 P. M. 

As the meeting will be on one of the days of the Gladi- 
olus shows of the three societies, it is hoped that a full 
attendance will be had. 





While it is recommended that Gladioli should be planted 
five to six inches in depth for the larger blooming sizes, we 
call attention to the fact that-if planting early for early 
bloom, rather shallow planting is desirable and only the 
main crop should be planted deeply. A depth of three to 
four inches will answer nicely for early varieties planted 
especially for early bloom. The row may be ridged a little 
toward blooming time if necessary to support the flower 
stalks. 





Would call attention to the article entitled “ Hints from 
a Practical Peony Grower,” on page 128 of this issue. 
The suggested method of propagating by the use of a bot- 
tomless box, which gives essentially the same results as the 
propagating method known as “layering” is certainly worth 
a trial. To increase rare and valuable sorts the method 
should prove valuable if successful. 
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Odds and Ends . 
From the Garden. 








Some Suggestions about 
the Rock Garden. 


August is my month for extending 
my garden, each year I add new beds 
that will be ready for a new planting of 
Tulips, Irises, Peonies or what not and 
with the September rains I can plant 
and propagate my smaller rock-garden 
mee 9 Now that Quarantine 37 
restricts my purchases of curious bulbs, 
I am restricted to Tulips, Narcissi, and 
Crocus, for the Hyacinths are too 
formal for my needs. 

Even within these narrow limits, 
there are some fascinating things for 
the small rock-garden. In sucha place 
the big improved Crocuses Mont Blanc, 
the soft china blue Maximilian, or even 
Largest Yellow seem too showy; but 
among the species I can find as lovely 
color and a greater delicacy. Sieberiisa 
delightful blue and the equally early 
Thomasinianus in light lavender that 
fades to the palest of tints I hke near 
the purpled curls of deep-toned Colum- 
bines. Stellaris isastraw yellow, most 
innocuous, the Scotch do not appeal, 
but susianus makes a “ Cloth of Gold.” 
The true Autumn Crocus does not seem 
to relish the long voyage just at bloom- 
ing time, but flowers are so few in the 
autumn rock-garden that I am con- 
tinually trying new species. The saf- 
fron sativus, speciosus in white and 
lavenders, the rosy lilac pulchellus are 
ali attractive and so similar in effect to 
the Colchicum autumnale which is com- 
monly called the Autumn Crocus that 
they may well take their place. The 
true Crocus has slender leaves which, 
on dying, do not become an eyesore as 
do the Colchicums. 

The Narcissus also offers opportuni- 
ties for broad selection, minor is but a 
dwarf yellow trumpet; triandrus albus 
and calathinus are delightful, their 
petals so reflexed that the flower re- 
minds one of a Fuchsia and who could 
resist the delicate cyclamineus with its 
long narrow trumpet or bulbocodium 
with its proportionately big flaring 
trumpet and dwarfed perianth. W. P. 
Milner of a sulphur tint and Queen of 
Spain are also for the rock-garden 
while in the garden itself I have the 
clustered small flowers of odorus rulu- 
gulosus forearly bloom. Like the poelaz 
and polyanthus groups it is not hardy 
in northern climes but in my warm 
garden they usually do well, and their 
fragrance carries far. The first are 
hybrids between poelicus which is so 
fine for naturalizing in an = meadow 
and the Tazelfa group that we call 
polyanthus. The stalks are stiff, there 
is a certain artificial look to the waxy 
flowers but a single stalk even is worth 
admiring. Sunset, soft yellow in con- 
trast with the rich orange cup, Aspasia, 
pure white with yellow, or the similar 
Elvira are perhaps my favorites. 

In the most set part of my garden I 
have the trumpets, Emperor, Glory of 
Leiden, the newer Glory of Sassenheim, 
a bi-color, and the wonderful King Al- 
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fred, then in the outskirts come masses 
of Barri varieties with shallow cups 
and more graceful habits; Seagull, 
Lucifer, and Firebrand are names to 
conjure with. I must confess to a lik- 
ing for the doubles, the whole Phoenix 
family and the Gardenia, poeticus plenus. 
Then in the very fields are the Poet’s 
Narcissus and who can tell from a dis- 
tance whether I have Cassandra or 
Socrates or just the type. 

In the Tulips, too, I have a hanker- 
ing for smaller things and though I 
can never resist the tea-rose coloring 
of The Fawn or La Reve, I like the 
types both big and little. What could 
be more gorgeous than the immense 
flowers of gesneriana, scarlet with a 
black base, or its variety fulgens a little 
less large but even brighter and with a 
yellow center. The vari-colored cen- 
ters of Tulips have been used as a basis 
for classification and I always look into 
a Tulip’s heart. Some time I shall 
have a raised path and below, my Tu- 
lip beds so that the casual passer-by 
may appreciate these inner glories as 
well. Oculis-solis has black with a 
rim of yellow, elegans, yellow alone 
Rosalind, white and pale fawn, rarely 
is their no distinction of color and 
among the garden varieties you will 
find endless combinations from Mar- 
garet with white and palest blue to 
Phillippe de Commines with deep blue 
blotches margined with white. 

But all these are large and with the 
smaller perennials and wildings I de- 
mand Tulips in scale. The delicate 
Lady Tulip, clusiana has not been ob- 
tainable from its native haunts since 
the beginning of the war and has not 
proved permanent with me but the 
starry flowered ones that open in the 
sun are even lovelier. Pulchella is deep 
rosy mauve; dasystemon, yellow and 
white ; persica, clear yellow, and Kauf- 
manniana in carmine and white and 
yellow shades. The persica of the 
trade is probably not a Tulip at ail but 
Baeometra Columnellaris from South 
Africa, but like the true Tulips it opens 
wide its flowers to the sun and as each 
bulb is many flowered makes a fine 
low mass. None of these are much 
over six inches in height. 2 

The Dideri varieties, Marjoletti, Bil- 
lietiana, and the English sylvesiris are 
taller growers but have more pointed 
slender petals than our usual garden 
favorites. 

Only two Hyacinths appeal to me, 
amethystinus trom Spain and azureus 
from Asia Minor, so unhyacinth-like 
are they that one would mistake them 
for a Muscari, they have the same 
slender spikes, even lovelier color and 
the first blooms late in May. If Iam 
not mistaken I have seen the variety 
amphibolis listed as a Grape Hyacinth 
and learned to love it under that name. 
They are perhaps not quite as sturdy 
in growth as our old friends but under 
existing conditions we are much lim- 
ited in our chaice. . , 

Perhaps our quarantine will prove a 
blessing in disguise, we who have 
longed for odds and ends of strange 
bulbs will be led into new paths, come 
into an appreciation not only of the 
samples I have mentioned herein but 
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of some of our native things as well. 
For some of us there are Brodiaes and 
wild onions, the weird Calochorli, and 
for all of us Trilliums, Dogs Tooth 
Violets, Camassias, uvularias, and many 
more. I wonder how many of you 
know them in all their vagaries, have 
carpets of Maianthemum, nodding 
groups of Solomon’s Seal, bold lumps 
of Veratrum, or dense clusters of the 
Star of Bethlehem. If not here is your 
opportunity to delve into the mysteries 
of our native flora. 

Some months back I spoke of the 
yellow Foxglove in a rather hopeless 
tone, but the god of gardens has aided 
me and now they are lovely, towering 
spires of palest gold outlined against 
the green of the slope beyond with not 
afar the white and lavender bells of 
the peach leaved Bellflower, equally 
aspiring and equally in_ silhouette. 
They are chance sown seedlings but 
have given my rocky slope an unusual 
charm at this season. : 

R. S. BARRE. 


The Poor Man’s Orchids. 


Fanciers of Iris and of Giadioli are both 
putting forth the claim that their own hobby 
is the “poor man’s orchid.” but there is 
glory enough in either one so that no quar- 
reling should be indulged in and every 
garden should contain a goodly number of 
each of these popular and easily grown 
plants. 

Now is the time to plant Iris, for they are 
now most nearlydormant. Every year marks 
the originating of new and important hybrids 
and at no time in the world’s history have 
Iris been so glorious as now. Eventen years 
ago there was not nearly such a fine range 
of color and form as seen in all good col- 
lections today. And only in recent years 
has the Iris been sufficiently appreciated to 
enable specialists to develop Iris gardens that 
handle no other plants. Now the country 
at large has many great special Iris nurseries 
and California has her share. A very ex- 
tensive collection is grown in a commercial 
field between Los Angeles and the sez. One 
fact has been demonstrated in California and 
that is that many Iris will stand very dry 
treatment and poor soil and yield magnif 
icently in flowers. In very rich soils some 
Iris get sick and die. 

The Gladiolus, that other poor man’s 
orchid, will not endure drouth but must have 
a fair water supply and a rich soil if good 
flowers are to be produced. But they have 
larger and showier flower spikes than Iris and 
the colors are to no flowers of the gar- 
den. Specialists have carried Gladioli to an 
even higher standard than they have the Iris 
and it really seems as if the end of improve- 
ment has been reached. The bulbs may be 
planted from November to July and will pro- 
duce good flowers with ordinary care. The 
one best month for planting is nodoubt Janu- 
ary and nearly all California bulbs are planted 
within a month on either side of the first 
one. Commercial flower growers hold a 
great number in cold sforage for late sum- 
mer planting and the results have been all 
that was expected, for Gladiolus bulbs are 
good keepers. If kept in a cool, dry place 
they may even be kept over a season with- 
out planting and still produce vigorous 
growth the next year.—ERNEST BRAUNTON 
in California Cultivator. 


Shasta Daisies are recommended as 
specimen plants in shrubbery. They 
furnish excellent cut flowers and are 
perfectly hardy. 
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GLADIOLUS—“ LE MARECHAL FOCH.” 


It is told that this name (entirely or with a 
slight alteration) is being given to several dif- 
ferent new Gladioliand in order to avoid con- 
fusion, I would thank you, Mr. Editor, if you 
would allow me some space in THE FLOWER 
GROWER for the following: 

The name of General Foch was given by 
the Commission for Nomenclature on July 
27th, 1918, the day on which ‘this variety was 
awarded Certificate of Merit. On August 4th, 
1919, First Class Certificate was awarded and 
since by that time the French hero had gained 
the title of Marshal it was only reasonable 
for the Commission to change the name of 
the variety in compliance with the title of the 
great soldier after whom it was named. It 
was in Spring, 1918, that the glory of the great 
warrior became world-famous and consider- 
ing the fact that this name was already regis- 
tered by the Commission. of the General Board 
of Bulb-Culture at Haarlem on July 27, 1918, 
we think that it will be rather difficult for 
any party to prove that they had adopted 
and registered this name at an earlier date. 
Moreover there is reason to believe that judg- 
ing by the superior qualities of this novelty 
it will be difficult to find a new seedling that 
is more worthy to bear this great name. 


J. HEEMSKERK, 
Holland. 


HARDY PERENNIALS. 


The article on hardy Perennials, was greatiy 
enjoyed, I have been preaching the religion 
of the hardy garden, lo, these many years, as 
against annuals, and the formal beds in colors 
of bulbs, or tender Coleus or other greenhouse 
plants for the mother or busy housekeeper, 
and all who love nature in any or all her 
varied displays of mixed colors. Have never 
seen a combination in nature that did not har- 
monize. 

By selecting the earliest Phlox, with some 
of the most beautiful later kinds, including 
white, I soon have them in every shade and 
marking, from the earliest bloom until frost, 
the bees and insects being nature’s hybrid- 
izers. Since when the black bugs destroyed 
their bloom I could only foil them by break- 
ing out the entire head. when it would soon 
be renewed by one, larger, flatter aud more 
floriferous than had been at first. By keep- 
ing this up, the season of bugs has passed, 
and I thus keep my Phloxes full of bloom until 
frost. This treatment is as satisfactorily 
practiced on Hollyhocks and perennial Lark- 
spurs, and some other perennials and shrubs. 


SARAH A. PLEAS. 
HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Groschner, of Ohio, says hardy Chrysanthe- 
mums are delayed by cool autumn weather. 
Down here they refuse to advance until the 
weather gets cool. As the hot weather lasts 
very late, frosts follow too quickly to permit 
blooms except when protection is given most 
religiously on frosty nights. 

B. C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 
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Shrubs That Flower Early. 


In its current bulletin the Arnold Arbor- 
etum says: 

Pri sinensis is again covered with 
clusters of bright yellow flowers which spring 
from the axils of the half-grown leaves. This 
Prinsepia is a tall broad shrub with long 
spreading and arching branches, and stems 
armed with many spines. It is perfectly 
hardy and the handsomest shrub Manchuria 
has contributed to western gardens. There 
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are only two specimens in the Arboretum and 
these came here from Petrograd in 1903 and 
1906, and it has been found difficult to prop- 
agate them by cuttings. Fortunately last 
year one of the plamts produced for the first 
time a few seeds and these have germinated, 
so there is reason to hope if the Arboretum 
plants become more fruitful that this species 
will be a common ornament in northern 
gardens. It has much to recommend it as a 
hedge plant. The species from northern 
China, P. uniflora, is a spiny shrub with smali 
white flowers, and although it has little 
beauty its value for forming impenetrable 
hedges may prove considerable. 

Prunus dasycarpa, which is* sometimes 
called the Black Apricot from the dark color 
of its slightly downy fruit, is the first of May 
one of the handsome flowering trees in the 
Arboretum. It grows here both as a great 
round-headed shrub with several stems or as 
a tree with a single trunk, and every year is 
completely covered with its flowers composed 
of pure white petals and a bright red calyx. 
This tree, although it has been known in Euro- 
pean gardens for at least a century, is appar- 
ently extremely rare in the United States. 
Its origin is doubtful; it has been considered 
a native of Siberia, but it is now generally 
acknowledged that it is a hybrid between a 
plum and an apricot. Although this tree has 
been growing in the Arboretum for twenty 
years, there isno record that it has produced 
fruit here on more than two occasions. 

Two plants useful for covering the margins 
of drives and the borders of shrubberies, Rhus 
canadensis (aromatica) and the Yellow Root 
(Xanthorrhiza apiifolia) are covered with 
flowers. Those of the former are small, pale 
yellow, arranged in compact heads, and ap- 
pear before or with the unfolding of the 
leaves composed af three leaflets; those of 
the Yeliow Root are purple in long drooping, 
terminal racemes. The flowers of these two 
eastern American plants are attractive, but 
their great horticultural value is in their 
habit of growth. The height of the Rhus is 
from two to four feet, with spreading 
branches, the lowest flat on the ground, and 
with an irregular top. In the autumn the 
leaves turn bright scarlet. For road borders 
and to plant when it is desirable to make a 
connection between larger shrubs and the 
ground no other plant which has been tried 
here has proved so successful. The Yellow 
Root is a dwarf shrub which soon spreads 
over a Wide border and forms with its erect 
stems and divided leaves an excellent ground 
cover. Unfortunately it has failed to grow 
well in those parts of the country where the 
soil is strongly impregnated with lime. 

Shad Bushes, as Amelanchiers are often 
called because they are supposed to flower 
when shad begin to ascend the rivers from 
the sea, add much to the beauty in early 
May of the Arnold Arboretum where they 
have been planted in considerable numbers. 
Amelanchier is almost entirely confined to 
North America where many species are 
found from Saskatchewan to Louisiana and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, one extra 
American species occurring in central Europe 
and another in central China. All Amelan- 
chiers produce abundant pure white flowers 
in short drooping racemes, and blue-black 
sweet and edible berry-like fruits. The 
American species vary from shrubs hardly 
more than a foot or two high up to trees ex- 
ceptionally sixty or seventy feet tall. The 
first species to flower, A. canadensis, is the 
larger of the two trees, and although it 
grows in western New York to a large size it 
is more common in the south where it is often 

the only species. The more common northern 
tree, A. laevis, is a native of the Arboretum 
and is readily distinguished in early spring 
by the purple color of its young leaves. A. 
oblongifolia, which is a large arborescent 
shrub, is also a native of the Arboretum. It 
is this species which is gray in early spring 
from the thick felt of pale hairs on the 
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young leaves and flower-clusters, and which 
has been largely planted by the Arboretum 
drives and is in bloom this week. 


The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings. 











Neither indolence nor overwork is 
good for mankind. Indeed, both are 
decidedly harmful. An unused tool 
rusts; overused, it breaks or wears 
out rapidly. 





« 

Vigor of mind and body can only be 
kept up by exercising both brain and 
muscle, with regular periods of rest. 
Some people work haphazard,—with- 
out a plan, and their results show it. 
Others are ever planning but never 
carry out the plans, and these have no 
results to show. It is well to plan your 
work, and then work your plan. 


The logical time for resting is after 
the work is done. The first chapter of 
Genesis records a vast amount of work 
completed before any provision was 
made for taking a rest. The indolent 
and shiftless do their resting before 
beginning the task instead of after 
finishing it. 





What ‘a lot of good, hard-earned 
money is wasted every year through 
carelessness, ignorance and _ indiffer- 
ence. One of my acquaintances al- 
ways manages to lose his stock of 
Gladiolus bulbs each season, and so has 
to buy a new lot every spring. One 
fall he put off digging them until it 
was too late; one winter they were 
frozen because he failed to close the 
cellar windows during a spell of zero 
weather ; again, they became affected 
with lice and he threw them away. 
Aiways lost through some form of 
neglect or by a condition that could 
easily have been obviated. 





The helpless man. Don’t you pity him? 
From the time someone has to waken 
him in the morning until someone has 
to turn down the covers of his bed at 
retiring time he has to be continually 
waited upon. He cannot be counted 
on for heip to perform any of the many 
little tasks that come up in the house- 
hold because he never did the thing 
before, and consequently doesn’t know 
how. He cannot work in the garden 
because he doesn’t know the weeds 
from the flowers and fears he might 
destroy something of value. When he 
wishes to mail a package, he asks 
someone to wrap it up for him because 
he does not know how to do it prop- 
erly; then he wants it addressed by 
someone because he doesn’t write 

lainly, after which he wants some- 

y to tell him how much postage it 
is going to need, for he doesn’t know 
what zone the destination is in, nor 
what the rates are. Finally, will some- 
one please take it to the post-office for 
him? Of course, we always help the 
poor fellow out, but we do wish he had 
a littie more initiative and self-reliance. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 
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A Ride and Picnic in 
California. 


“ At six o'clock sharp.” 

“Allright, we'll be ready.” 

And at “‘six o’clock sharp” 
the next morning—a Cali- 
fornia winter morning giv- 
ing promise of a beautiful 
day- we, Mr. Austin and 
myself, with Mr. Robert 
Hamilton and wife and son, 
Austin Hamilton, started on our trip 
from Campbell to Point Lobos, a picnic 
grounds not far from the old town of 
Monterey. 

“We will first drive over to San Jose 
where | have some errands, and strike 


Mr. Hamilton.” 

“You are very convenient to San 
Jose,” said Mr. Austin. “I take it that 
you are about five miles from there.” 

“Yes, just about that. Campbell is 
really the center of the fruit orchard 
section, being five miles from each of 
the towns, San Jose, Santa Clara, Sara- 
toga and Los Gatos.” ; 

“Papa, I want a hatchet,” piped 
young Hamilton from the rear seat, 
but no reply came. ; 

“Well, Robert,” said Mr. Austin, 
“When my father gave me the name 
of his boyhood chum, Albert Hamilton, 
your father, he littledreampt that we, 
when gray-haired men, would become 
acquainted and be riding together over 
this beautiful country. How did Uncle 
Bert—I always called him Uncle—hap- 
pen to settle here in Campbell ?” 

“Papa, when you get to San Jose, 
will you get me a hatchet ?” came from 
the rear again, and again no reply. 

“Well, I think that at first it was 
partly on account of the weather in the 
east. Although I was but a small boy 
when we lived in Connecticut I can re- 
member the stinging cold of winter and 
intense heat of summer. Then my moth- 
er was a western girl and accustomed 
to our genial climate. I think, too, 
that he foresaw the possibilities of this 
valley. He bought land and set it out 
to prunes, apricots and English wal- 
nuts, and built the house that stands 
there now. He was as much a leader 
in all progressive movements on land 
as he had | been leader and manager 
when captain on the whaling ship so 
many years at sea. When it was de- 
cided to make an exhibit of Santa 
Clara Valley fruits at the Chicago 
World’s Fair he was deeply interested. 
I suppose you saw the prune horse and 
rider ?” 

“Yes, it was a very fineexhibit. He 
visited us that year, coming direct to 
us from the fair, and brought photos 
of his home and orchards. We have 
them yet.” : 

“Papa, won’t you get me a hatchet 
at San Jose, I want a big one sol can 
cut kindlings.” 

“ After he passed away the place was 
divided and sister Edith, Mrs. Marr, 
has the part on which the house stands. 


id the state highway from there,” said 


MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS 








Maybe you noticed the large 
English walnut trees and in 
front and along the street. 
She understands curing 
fruits and often does some 
of the work herself. There 
are some fine old trees on 
my place, too. One of those 
just north of the house, bore 
a ton of fruit one year re- 
cently. We havea fine dry- 
ing plant in Campbell. In 
fact it’s the largest drying plant in the 
world. Twenty-five thousand trays of 
fruit can be placed on the ground at 
one time. It is a co-operative institu- 
tion and the farmers bring their crops 
in to be dried. We have three fruit 
canneries, too. Santa Clara fruits go 
all over the world now.” 

“Papa, won’t you get me a hatchet 
here in San Jose,” as we stopped at the 
curb, “I want a big one to cut kin- 
dlings with, and I want it now to cut 
wood to-day to cook our dinner.” 
Evidently young Austin Hamilton be- 
lieved in the old maxim: “ Constant 
dropping wears a stone,” which proved 
true in that case, for although our stop 
in the city was short, when we left a 
hatchet was added to the picnic lug- 
gage and a boy was made happy. 

The car purred on over the state 
highway, which, by-the-way, is in the 
form of a great Y centering at San 
Jose, one arm going to San Francisco, 
on the north side of the Bay, and the 
other (when completed) leading to 
Oakland, on the other side, and the 
tail of the Y running southward by 
way of Gilroy, and extending to the 
southern part of the State. 

“You certainly have wonderful roads 
here,” said Mr. Austin.” Coming from 
Los Angeles by rail up the coast route, 
we could see the highway running 
parallel, the white fences bordering it 
around dangerous curves making it 
conspicuous. It must be a beautiful 
auto trip, winding in around the moun- 
tains. They called it the Kings High- 
way down there, but I noticed that 
some of the Californians objected to 
that name, preferring to call it the 
State Highway.” 

It is a concrete road with asphaltum 
surface, making a wide smooth boule- 
vard. We passed many miles of or- 
chards of prunes, apricots, walnuts 
and almonds, the almonds just coming 
into bloom. On through pretty towns 
where homey-looking bungalows nes- 
tled in their setting of flowering plants 
and vines. 

It was Daffodil season and never 
have I seen such quantities, nor such 
perfection of that golden flower. There 
were many Hyacinths and Tulips com- 
ing into bloom also. Passing through 
ranching country we were fortunate in 
being able to see the cattle ranch of 
Miller and Lux, one of the greatest in 
the state, where thousands of animals 
are cared for, some in the feed-lots, 
and others on the ranges and grazing 
on the hill as far as we could see. Mr. 
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Hamilton pointed to a conspicuous 
clump of evergreen trees. ‘Do you 
see those trees? The wife of one of 
the proprietors of that great ranch 
lies buried there. She was accidentally 
killed and was buried in that beautiful 
resting place instead of a cemetery.” 

We came to the Mission of San Juan, 
Bautista, and stopped to walk under 
its massive arches. Later, we passed 
the Carmel Mission another interesting 
one. Our trip thus far had taken us 
up over the mountains and down and 
again up into what-if I remember 
rightly—what, I think, was called the 
Heights of Carmel. A lovely place 
anyway. 

“This beautiful wooded place is 
where the artists come to paint their 
pictures, and poets receive inspiration,” 
remarked Mrs. Hamilton. “Some of 
the greatest artists and writers visit 
here, stopping in pretty secluded cot- 
tages, like those. When the trees are 
in full foliage some of them are com- 
pletely hidden from roadside view.” 

The sun shone warmly in the open- 
ings and many plants needing only 
this slight encouragement, were cover- 
ing themselves with a profusion of 
bloom. Shasta Daisies were in abun- 
dance. 

Nearing the picnic grounds of Point 
Lobos, we entered under the sheltering 
branches of great live oaks, windswept 
pines and the famous Monterey cy- 
press. I could not help but notice how 
these guardians of the bluff adapted 











Some of the famous Monterey Cypresses in the bank 
of the Ocean. 


themselves to that environment. The 
cypress especially had a dished in ap- 
pearance as if the tops had been broken 
out and they had raised their side 
branches in protest against the rigors 
of thesea, but Monterey cypress grown 
on the grounds of the Stanford Univer- 
sity, at Palo Alto in a place protected 
from strong winds, grew in sharp 
pyramidal! form. 

In the sunny opening young Hamil- 
ton used his hatchet with great zeal 
and good results and soon his father 
had coffee on the stone cooking oven 
and barbecued the steak, while Mrs. 
Hamilton spread the cloth and placed 
the food upon the picnic table. “Enough 
for threshers !” I exclaimed, but they, 
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being fruit growers, were unacquainted 
with the appetites of our eastern grain 
threshers. 

Mr. Austin had the appearance of be- 
ing general superintendent, and I kept 
busy making snapshots. Before us in 
immeasurable grandeur lay the ocean 
beautifully calm, but of a deeper more 
purplish blue than I had ever imagined 
it to be. 

After our most sumptuous repast we 
descended the bluff to go out on the 
rocky beach below. hen we were 
about half way down—“A whale! A 
whale!” It was my own voice, but I 
am sure no one would ever have recog- 
nized it, and in my excitement I came 
near falling the rest of the way down 
the bluff. “‘ There he is, see him spout- 
ing?” Then Robert Hamilton smiled. 
“We call that blowing. Yousee,” said 
he in explanation, “When a whale 
wants food, he swims with his mouth 
open, and scores of the little fish on 
which he feeds are caught with the 
water which is strained through fine 
hair-like threads in his mouth and then 
blown out through a hole in the top of 
his head. Up to Moss Landing there 
is a whaling station. It won’t be much 
out of our way as we go home, and 
we'll drive in and perhaps you will 
have the opportunity to see one close 
at hand.” 

I had never been on a rocky beach 
before and found it much different 
than the smooth sandy beaches that 
we had visited previously. There were 
high cliffs‘that reminded me of cathe- 
dral towers, and on which grew thou- 
sands of the rosette-like plants, well 
known as Old Hen and Chickens, look- 
ing as if they were glued on the steep 
sides. Their thrifty fleshy leaves of 
bright green, edged carmine, dampened 
with fog or spray ag seen brightly in 
the sunlight. Little bushes, one to two 
feet in height, and covered with small 
thick leaves of bright yellow, red and 
green, grew on the rough, barren-like 
rocks at our feet, and every little 
crevice seemed filled with curious little 
sea life entirely unknown to me. The 
tide was coming in, the great breakers 
seeming to follow us, while the “Old 
Maid’s Teakettle” (of rocks so-named) 
boiled and hummed a merry song. 
Robert looked longingly at rocks cov- 
ered with large mussels just out of 
reach. “We're too late for them now, 
we have to get them when the tide 
goes out, but we will have some before 
we go home.” 

Leaving Point Lobos we went riding 
through the beautiful “Seventeen Mile 
Drive” pessing oo sand dunes on 
which Sand Verbenas grew in abun- 
dance. We stopped at Pebbly Beach, 
then to Monterey where we decided to 
stay all night, being entertained in 
the evening at a movie show chosen by 
young Hamilton who was apparently 
well posted on the merits of Tom Mix. 

Monterey is one of the old towns of 
California, is a fishing town and has a 
large sardine pees plant. Wespent 
a part of the forenoon in visiting his- 
toric buildings which included the old 
Custom House, now bleak and bare, 


and two old houses, Gen. Sherman and 
Hallock’s headquarters in the early 
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days. We visited a quaint little old 
building that was the first theatre build- 
ing in California. The stage curtain 
was a door hinged at the top. In this 
building were many curios to be seen 
and to sell, and .the outside was 
wreathed with roses. 

While on the street a truck, in which 
was a baby whale, passed by to be 
weighed. The truck was large and 
the nose of the whale was at the front 
end and about one-third of, its length 
extended out at the end of the truck. 

“ That’s just a baby,” said Mr. Ham- 
ilton, “some are brought in to the 
whaling station that are sixty feet 
long.” 

Leaving Monterey we went to Point 
Joe where a bag of the coveted mus- 
sels were gathered, then started home- 
ward by way of Salinas, where we had 
lunch, afterward making a side trip to 
the whaling station at Moss Landing. 
This is a large two story covered build- 
ing with open sides and an incline 
from the ocean up to the second story 
where whales are drawn in with pul- 
leys. Here the monsters of the deep 
are cut up, the flesh and fat being 
dropped through trap-doors in_ the 
floor to rendering vats below. While 
there we saw men sawing through a 
great bone with a cross-cut saw, in 
very much the same way a large log 
is sawed. The flesh was a very dark 
red. Outside wasa pile of whale bones 
as large as two ordinary size barns. 
We were glad to leave this place and 
its terrible odor quickly, and headed 
homeward with no more stops in mind. 

A cloud appeared, one that would 
mean nothing to us, but our California 
friends watched it with interest for 
there had been a scant supply of the 
necessary moisture for their fruit 
crops. They surely wanted the rain 
but a ride in it was by no means to 
their liking, but a sprinkling shower 
overtook us and seemed like a delight- 
ful April storm. 

Next came the feast of mussels, and 
Mr. Austin and I had declared to each 
other that we would eat and say they 
were good if it killed us, but much to 
our surprise we liked them and wished 
we had more, which we easily might 
have had, had we even faintly sus- 
po they were such deélicious sea- 


Mrs. A. H. AusTIN. 





The St. Thomas Horti- 
cultural Society. 








Local Gladiolus enthusiasts are call- 
ing a meeting in the near future to 
discuss the advisability of forming an 
Ontario Gladiolus Society. 





At the first annual exhibition of the 
Ontario Peony Association held in Lon- 
don recently the St. Thomas Horticul- 
tural Society won first prize for the 
best collection of six blooms. An in- 
vitation was extended to the Ontario 
Society by the City Council, Chamber 
of Commerce and the St. Thomas Hor- 
ticultural Society to meet in Saint 
Thomas next year. Though nothing 
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definite was arranged it is likely that 
the invitation will be accepted. 





Hundreds of out-of-town people vis- 
ited the city during Peony time to see 
the wonderful display of bloom, espe- 
cially at Pinafore Park. They came in 
answer to an invitation which was 
sent to all the horticultural societies 
throughout Western Ontario. The col- 
lection has been increased to nearly 
200 varieties, the majority of which 
werein bloom and labelled. This fall 
it is the intention to add a great many 
of the newer and rarer kinds. The 
shrubbery and ornamentals were also 
labelled for the occasion. On Peony 
Sunday, June 20th, most of the 
churches were beautifully decorated 
with Peonies, and at Pinafore Park 
during the afternoon a splendid pro- 
gramme of music was rendered. 


The Society has ordered for fall for 
distribution among the members, 1000 
Peonies. Included in the list are such 
varieties as Milton Hill, La Cygne, 
Therese, Walter Faxon, La France, and 
all the better varieties of earlier origin. 








Mr. R. V. Smith, for two years super- 
intendent of the parks of the city of 
London, Ontario, has been appointed 
superintendent of the planting of the 
Society’s beds throughout the city, 
thereby putting the work on a high 
plane. ° 

The city of St. Thomas has had 
erected in different parks in the city 
three bird houses for Purple Martins. 
The construction is rather elaborate 
and each will hold eighty pairs of 
birds. They are erected on steel towers 
24 ft. high and set in cement. St. 
Thomas is probably the first munici- 
pality in Canada to erect bird houses 
as a municipal project. 


AMERICAN IRIS SOCIETY. 


The first Iris exhibition under the 
jurisdiction of the American Iris So- 
ciety in Canada, was held by the St. 
Thomas Horticultural Society in the 
early part of June and was a very suc- 
cessful show, nearly 100 exhibits being 
staged. Amongst the exhibits of note 
was that of Mr. Frank S. Wood, of 
London, from his splendid gardens at 
Kilworth. Mr. Edgar Jeffery, of Lon- 
don, also sent some splendid bloom. 
The balance of the exhibits were from 
St. Thomas. No awards were made, 
the idea being purely educational. As 
a result the St. Thomas Society decided 
to purchase 25 sets of Iris (Kaempferi), 
25 varieties to the set, for its members. 
Many of the members are securing 
excellent collections of other types. 


Dr. F. E. BENNETT, Pres’t. 


Catalogues and Price Lists. 


National Bulb Farms, Benton Harbor, Michigan— 
Wholesale list of fall bulbs for 1920. 





J. Heemskerk,-Care P. Van Deursen, Sassenheim, 
Holland. Price list of the fall bulbs with colored 
illustrations, Hyacinths, Tulips and Narcissi. Also a 
select list cf Gladioli. 





Dean Iris Gardens, Moneta, Calif.—Price list for 
1920-1921 of Irises. The Dean collection is one of the 
largest in the United States. 
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- The American Iris Society. 








HE FIRST flowering season of 

our Society is well-passed, cer- 

tain of our careful plans did not 

mature, but on the whole, wecan 
claim much of success and now that 
the spring rush is over it is time to 
study out an even finer development 
for next year both for our Society and 
for our gardens. If you have not al- 
ready done your transplanting and 
purchasing, now is the time, you will 
find many fellow members, dealers in 
Irises, order from them and I feel sure 
that you will be satisfied. They are 
subject to human error, your plants 
may not be always true to name, but 
you will find them all willing to cor- 
rect mistakes in a cheerful spirit. The 
past winter has been unusually hard 
on Irises in many sections, labor has 
been very difficult and I hope that all 
our members who purchase from fel- 
low members will show a lenient spirit. 
I have many interesting catalogues and 
leaflets on file and hope that in the 
September issue I may tell you of some 
of them. They often have a personal 
touch thatinstantly creates confidence. 
If a man, or a firm, is making as 
cialty of the Iris, you will find an Iris 
order well attended to. I can hardly 
say as much of the general nursery 
that carries a small collection of super- 
seded varieties. 

A number of interesting points have 
been brought up in the correspondence, 
but again this month we must be sat- 
isfied with reports, important to be 
sure, but of a routine nature. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


There was little business other than the 
election of officers (see Ballot in May FLOWER 
GROWER) except for resolutions of thanks 
and the election of Honorary members. 
Both the mailed and viva voce votes were 
overwhelmingly against either Associate 
Members or Affiliated organizations. 

Formal thanks were unanimously voted to 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society and a 
number of individuals, not members, for 
their cordial co-operation in various exhibi- 
tions ; to Mrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd, of Have- 
ford, Pa; Mrs. Charles H. Stout, of Short 
Hills, N. J., and the Northwestern_ National 
Bank, of Minneapolis, for Silver Cups offered 
for competition, and to Mrs. Samuel H. Taft, 
of Cincinnati, for a Rookwood Vase offered 
as a prize at the Boston Show. 

The following were elected Honorary 
Members for Life : 

Mr. W. R. Dykes, Secretary of the Royal 
Horticultural Society and author of “The 
Genus Iris.” 

Mr. R. Irwin Lynch, Curator of the Cam- 
bridge Botanical Garden, England, and au- 
thor of the “ Book of the Iris.” 

Mr. R. W. Wallace, of R. Wallace & Co., 
Colchester, England. 

Mr. A. J. Bliss, of Morwellham, England, 
the great English breeder. 

M. Millet, of Millet et Fils, Bourg-la-Reine, 
France. 

M. F. Denis, of Balaruc-les-Bains, France, 
a noted breeder. 

M. S. Mottet, of Vilmorin, Andrieux et 
Cie, Paris, France. 

A number of these gentlemen are already 
members of our Society, have contributed 


largely to our records and we hope that they 
may derive both pleasure and profit from 
the association. 

I shall quote but briefly from the Presi- 
dent’s report: “It would not be right to 
present this report without mentioning the 
extremely cordial reception which this 
youngest of special plant societies has re- 
ceived from many individuals, from Societies 
and from the press. * * Horticultural Socie- 
ties and Garden Clubs have sent official 
representatives to our meetings and have 
sup us financially as well as morally. 
The New York Botanicai Garden, the Brook- 
lyn Botanic Garden, Cornell University and 
other institutions are co-operating by giving 
land and labor without cost to us for the 
establishment of Test Gardens. The re- 
sponse of the press has been remarkable. 
Through the kindness of Mr. Cooper we are 
now using THE FLOWER GROWER as the 
official organ of the Society. The Florists’ 
Exchange has repeatedly urged upon nursery- 
men and florists the importance and value 
of joining and supporting the Society, other 
trade papers have also given a Sore 0 
most friendly spirit, while The Garden Maga- 
zine, The Bulletin of the Garden Clubs of 
America, The Gardener’s Chronicle of America 
and the English gardening papers have pub- 
lished kindly notices about us. There have 
also been many notices in the daily pa- 
= of various cities and the American 

eony Society has gone so far as to publish 
a special Iris Bulletin, and to dedicate it te 
this Society with wishes of ‘success, long 
life, and much solid achievement.’ Co- 
operation is necessary to achieve success 
and the generous response which has greeted 
the foundation of this Society proves that 
such co-operation is forthcoming if the ob- 
ject is a worthy and important one. 

The officers and directors of the American 
Iris Society have done their utmost to estab- 
lish it on a firm footing. The answer to our 
efforts shows that we were not mistaken in 
our idea that America was interested in 
Irises. We look to the enthusiasm of our 
members to assist us in continuing the work 
of this Society, the founding of which marks 
an epoch in the history of American horti- 
culture.” 

The Treasurer, Mr. Frank H. Presby, re- 
ported total recei of $1728.19, an invest- 
ment in Liberty Bonds to the value of $650 
and an unexpended balance of $713.98. 

It was suggested that the Annual Meeting 
for 1921 should take place in Cincinnati or 
some city further west but decision was 
reserved to the Directors. 

As much of the work done by the com- 
mittees is known to you, cr not yet completed, 
I shall hold their reports for a future issue. 


NOTES. 

We still lack stock of some varieties 
for our trial grounds and we are par- 
ticularly anxious to get both the newest 
varieties and the very old ones not 
commonly listed. We may not beable 
to select any from the list submitted, 
but at least give us the eae. 

The Bulletin on Culture should have 
reached you, I much regret the delay, 
but hope that it will prove of real 
value. Great credit is due to the Com- 
mittee on Culture and the other con- 
tributors, in fact our members have 
proved so helpful that we already ten- 
tatively plan another Bulletin for next 
January. Sir Arthur Hort has sent in 
a delightful article on Sir Michael 
Foster and his irises, others have 


promised similar historical notes and 
there is every pr of a fine Bulle- 
tin. I feel sure that you all have en- 
joyed the Iris number of The Peony 
Society Bulletin, and if any of you 
have any interest in Peonies join the 
Peony Society. With their many years 
of growth, they can offer you a check 
list, descriptions, and bulletins of help- 
ful notes. 

For the most of us our seed pods are 


beginning to ripen. As they yellow 
and start to open at the top, pick them, 
dry them and shellthem. Personally 


I plant them in October in the open 
ground, late enough so that there is no 
chance of germination until spring, 
but others plant immediately, often in 
pots which are carried over in frames, 
or out-of-doors. Many will germinate 
next spring and it is rarely worthwhile 
to keep the seed-bed another year. 

I am glad to announce that I can 
now a Dr. Ridgeway’s “Color 
Standards and Nomenclature” to mem- 
bers for $7.50, plus postage. As you 
will remember the regular price is $10. 
It is mot a necessary adjunct to filling 
out your descriptions, but I find it of 
great value when I wish to do my 
winter planning. A glance at my 
records, reference to the chart and I 
can soon teil whether blue Columbines 
will go well with Iris Caprice or Isoline 
with jJacquesiana. From memory I 
should say not, but only actual or chart 
comparison will tell. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


This reporting of exhibitions has 

oved most difficult, each deserves 
ull space, there must have been at 
least ene hundred exhibitors repre- 
sented, most of them members of our 
Society. I should like to mention each 
and all because it is through their work 
that the Iris has been brought before 
many hundreds of people who now will 
have some appreciation of what our 
Society stands for. Space, however, is 
at a premium and I hope that none of 
the exhibitors who have not been men- 
tioned will place the blame on other 
shoulders than mine. : 

The winners should select the varie- 
ties offered for prizes and notify either 
their local representative, or me, so 
that shipments may be made promatty 
and I trust also that many of you will 
have suggestions to offer as to our 
next year’s schedule. 


ONTARIO. 


Dr. F. E. Bennett has written us that at 
St. Thomas there was a fine display of Irises 
in the windows of Baldwin, Robinson, Ltd., 
the first exhibition of its kind in Canada, as 
The Times Journal puts it. Messrs. Edgar 
Jeffrey and F. S. Wood contributed largely 
but the St. Thomas gardeners were not far 
behind. Such action is but the forerunner 
of greater interest and a real competitive 
show another year. I should like to see 
similar displays in every city where we have 
members another season, it wouid bring the 
Iris fans together and develop the local in- 
terest by which alone our Society can thrive. 
Mr. Mitchell in Oakland, Mrs. Taft in Cin- 
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cinnati, Mr. Brallior in Nashville have all 
carried on such educational displays, let us 
plan to make it even more general next 


year. 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


This exhibition was held in the lobby of 
the Northwestern National Bank and 
proved so successful that Mr. McRae, the 
Vice President, in presenting a Silver Cup 
to Mr. A. C. Arny, expressed the hope that 
there would be another exhibitior another 
year. Through the kindness of the bank 
Officials the tables and vases were decorated 
with fernsand other greensso that the Irises 
appeared to fine effect. Mr. Willis E. Fryer 
showed seedlings almost by the hundred and 
his Magnificeni received the A. I. S. Certifi- 
cate of Honorable Mention. It has stand- 
ards of a “darker red than Edouard Michel” 
“very broad, nearly purple’’ falls. Mr. 
Albert C. Arny was first in the 30 variety 
class, in No. 2, and also won the specimen 
stalk with Alcazar, Mr. Kenning coming in 
with Zua. The Rainbow Gardens 
showed fine Beardless Irises and Holme & 
Olson and the Pfeiffer neue were well in 
the 


B 


ul 


Mrs. F. 
and Mrs. H. 'B. Tillotson, who proved of un- 
usual help, all won more than one of the 


Kenning was most fortunate in having 
the efficient assistance of Profs. Cady, Mc- 
Intosh and Arny, all of the Farm School, in 
running the show. Mr. Arny won the Silver 


greater interest another year. 
REGISTRATION. 


This is merely a registration of names, in 
most cases descriptions are on record but 
with few exceptions (H. M.) the merit of the 
variety is an unknown quantity. Although 
the code of nomenclature has not yet been 
accepted it is probable that if varieties are 
not introduced within a stated time, registra- 
tion will, upon notice, be withdrawn. Names 
of any length, names similar to those of exist- 
ing varieties, or likely to be misin 
and possibly names of people will be con- 
sidered undesirable. 

Growers should register names accom- 
panied, if possible, by description. I 
that the following list is far from complete: 


Alhambra, a richer and deeper Sherbert. Grace 
Sturtevant. 


Ethel Aldrich, deep lavender with red flushed falls. 
Ethel Aldrich. 


Frank H. Thomas, cream with delicately tinted S. 
Twin Larches Nursery. 


Harriet Presby, a violet of height. Frank H. Presby. 


Inner Glow, cream with yellow beard. Grace 
Sturtevant. 


Lerline, early light mauve, 40in. A. J. Bliss. 
Magnificent, H. M. Minneapolis, 1920. W.E. Fryer. 


Marion Mohr, an unusually long delicate blue- 
lavender. Wm. Mohr. 


Moonlight, a yellow pallida. Grace Sturtevant. 

Old Ivory, a buff pallida. Grace Sturtevant. 
Polaris, a 4 ft. violet self. Grace Sturtevant. 
Primrose, a bright yellow self. Grace Sturtevant. 
Seminole, H. M. Philadelphia, 1920. B. H. Farr. 
Taj Mahal, a white pallida, 38 in. Grace Sturtevant. 
Tamar, a rich 45 in. lilac. A. J. Bliss. 


Tintallion, delicate lavender, color deepens at tip of 
falls. Grace Sturtevant. ie tig 


Twin Larches, a white plicata. Twin Larches 
Nursery. 
oe Moore, H. M. Washington, 1920. J. Marion 
White Nymph, a flushed white. Mrs. E. P. Mc- 
Kinney. 


R. S. STURTEVANT, Secretary. 


June 1920 American Iris Society Bul- 
letin on the Culture of Irises in the 
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United States is to hand. It contains 
articles written by experienced Iris 

‘owers in various parts of the United 
States which will doubtless prove help- 
ful to any Iris grower, no matter where 
located. Notes on Iris culture are added 
and a roster of the charter membership 
of the society to June Ist, 1920 is given. 





Northwestern Peony 
and Iris Society. 


W. F. CHRISTMAN, Secretary. 











The annual June Peony exhibition of the 
Northwestern Peony & Iris Society was held 
June 19th in connection with the Minnesota 
State Garden Flower Society and the Minne- 
sota State Horticultural Society’s exhibits. 
The display was made in the Gymnasium 
building of the University Farm School, St. 
Pau!, Minnesota. 

This exhibition, while not as large as in 
former years due to torrid weather and tor- 
rential rains immediately preceding, was a 
very worthy one and many beautiful blooms 
were to be seen. 

Mr. D. W. C. Ruff, carried off first prize in 
the professional class with a splendid display 
that extended the entire length of the large 
hall. Something over 150 varieties were 
exhibited and all of them were in first class 
condition. The yellow Peony Lutea created 
a great deal of comment, as well as many 
other magnificent blooms in this display. 
Mr. Ruff has the art of exhibiting his flow- 
ers down to a science and can always make 
a splendid showing regardless of climatic con- 
ditions. To the novice not initiated in this 
feature of the game will say that it requires 
an immense lot of work and a considerable 
outlay of money. Great credit is due to Mr. 
Ruff’s efforts as his display was the outstand- 
ing feature of the exhibition. 

Mr. A. B. Franklin, carried off the second 
prize in the professional class for a general 
collection of Peonies. Twolarge vases of the 
new seedling Mabel L. Franklin won a great 
deal of admiration and most favorable com- 
ment. 

In the amateur collection Mrs. H. B. Tillot- 

son, won first prize money with a splendid 
dialer of blooms. Mr. A.C. Arny carried off 
second prize in thisclass. Mr. Arny’s collec- 
tion consisted of some very fine varieties. 

I do not have before me the winners in the 
color classes of the various exhibits. Mr. 
Ruff with a splendid vase of Mary Brand 
carried off first prize in the reds. He also 
received second prize in the light pinks with 
Therese. The first prize in the light pink class 
went to Mr. A. C. Arny with some splendid 
blooms of Albert Crousse, asI recallit. Being 
busily occupied with other matters I did not 
get an opportunity to make a definite record 
but it will be secured later. 

Harry Franklin Baker had a large display 
of flowers and among them quite a collection 
of Peony. blooms of the standard varieties. 
These were not entered in competition. 

Mr. John E. Stryker had a number of fine 
blooms on display but they were not entered 
in competition. 

There were a few other small displays that 
the writer did not get an opportunity to learn 
the exhibitor’s name. 

Judging in the professional class was done 
by Mr. John E. Stryker and the amateur 
exhibits were judged by Mr. D. W. C. Ruff. 
The capability of these two men as judges is 
unquestioned and as a result there could be 
no question of doubt as to the rightful win- 
ners. 

In the seedling class there was no compe- 
tition and Mr. A. B. Franklin carried off 
first, second and third prizes. Had there 
been competition in this class, the first prize 
winner, Seedling No. 8, now named, Mabel L. 
Franklin, would doubtless have carried off 
first honors, as it created most favorable 
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comment by all who viewed it. The blooms 
displayed were from two year old plants and 
were not purely representative of the fully 
established flower. Size only was lacking. 
Seedling No. 36 carried off second honors. 
This is a flower similar to Mabel L. Franklin 
in type but differing in color. No. 36 is a 
delicate or flesh pink beautifully margined 
on the inner petals with lavender. This seed- 
ling is in a class with No.8. Both varieties 
are of a perfect Rose type and possess a most 
delightful fragrance. The writer had the 
pleasure of spending a day in Mr. Franklin’s 
fields and examining some thirty odd speci- 
men seedlings, a number of which will doubt- 
less prove to be first class varieties. Will 
have more to say about these seedlings at a 
later date. 

Mrs. Tillotson has a splendid seedling that 
was displayed but not put in competition. It 
is a fine, full, double flower and will 
doubtless be placed in competition another 
year. 

Mrs. Wm. Crawford, of Laporte, Ind., was a 
visitor and very kindly consented to talk be- 
fore the gathering on “Propagation and 
Cultivation of the Peony.” Mrs. Crawford 
was given no advance notice to enable her to 
prepare a paper but she gave a splendid, 
practical talk that will prove of great value 
to those starting in the Peony game. She 
was detained for a considerable length of 
time answering the volley of questions that 
were presented to her by her interested lis- 
teners. This talk was followed later by Mr. 
D. W.C. Ruff. Unfortunately the writer was 
called away from the meeting and did not get 
an opportunity to hear him. Mr. Ruff illus- 
trated his talk with several splendid blooms. 

Due to the inclement weather immediately 
preceding the exhibition Mr. A. M. Brand 
made no display. This is the first year for 
some time that he has not added greatly to 
the exhibition by his display of Brand seed- 
lings and other varieties. Understand from 
Mrs. Crawford who visited his gardens on 
Friday the 18th of June that he had antic- 
ipated showing a number but a severe storm 
destroyed a great number of blooms and this 
added to terrific heat a few days previous 
proved disastrous. 

A small party made a trip to the trial test- 
ing grounds of the Farm School and exam- 
ined the Peony planting. Everything showed 
excellent care and attention. There is ample 
space provided for a large planting of Peonies 
and it is hoped that there may be a general 
response this fall when the call is made for 
donations to this cause. 





On June 16th and 17th a splendid Peony 
show was held in the First National Bank, 
St. Paul, Minn., under the auspices of the 
bank. This exhibition was for amateurs only 
and consisted of two classes, the Advanced 
Amateur Class and the Novice Amateur 
Class. A great deal of interest was man- 
ifested in this exhibition and some splendid 
bloom shown. Understand this is to be an 
annual affair in the future due to the success 
of the first venture. 

The professional exhibits of the Riverview 
Gardens, Mr. A. J. Wilkins, Mr. Wm. Ander- 
son, and Mr. D. W. C. Ruff, added greatly to 
the display and made the show the success 
it proved to be. 

In the Riverview Gardens exhibit was noted 
alarge vase of Therese that were magnifi- 
cent. This grand variety always receives the 
highest praise and deservedly so. Other 
varieties exhibited in this collection were as 
follows: Karl Rosenfield, Clair du Bois, Ava- 
lanche, Mary Brand, Laura Dessert, Lady Alex- 
ander Duff, La France, Madam Jules Dessert, 
Loveliness, Venus, Felix Crousse, Pasteur, 
Adolphe Rosseau, Rachel, Mons, Martin Cahu- 
zac, La Tulipe, Reine Hortense, Marie Lemoine, 
and several others. To anyone familiar 
with Peonies it will be observed that there 
are some of the finest varieties obtainable in 
the above list. 
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Mr. Wm. Anderson had a splendid collec- 
tion of the following varieties: Lady Alexan- 
der Duff. Therese. Reine’ Hortense, Loveliness, 
Mons. Martin Cahuzac, La France, Mary Brand, 
Martha Bulloch, Madam Augusta Dessert, 
Madam Jules Dessert, Aurora, Avalanche, 
Marie Crousse, Venus, Courrone d’O- and many 
others. 

Mr. D. W. C. Ruff furnished 27 large 
bunches of various colored blooms that were 
placed in cornucopias and hung on the walls 
entirely surrounding the exhibit. The beau- 
tiful marble seemed to add luster to the dis- 
play and the light was ideal for showing off 
the flowers to their best advantage. Mr. 
Ruff’s collection is too well known to make 
any comment other than to say that it con- 
sisted of many varieties of the finest sorts 
obtainable and was displayed in the best 
possible condition. 

Entries were made in eleven classes for 
the advanced amateurs and in eight classes 
for the novice amateurs. The fine feature of 
this exhibition was the large number of en- 
tries made by various amateurs, some of 
whom possess splendid collections. Among 
the first prize winners were noted the follow- 
ing names: C. W. Bunn, A.C. Arny, A. E. 
Greaza, S. L. Titus, Frank Morris, A. F. Mc- 
Bride, Gus D. Messing, R. H. Relf, J. W. James, 
Margaret Henry, Warren Hoff, Frank Wick- 
man, I. J. Swan and Mrs. P. F. Casey. 

The first Iris show, which is to be an annuai 
event, was held on June 8th and 9th in the 
Northwestern Bank, Minneapolis, Minn., as 
described in the American Iris Society depart- 
ment in this issue. 


Being a member of the Ist Minnesota Field 
Artillery the writer was called to National 
Guard Encampment June 5th to 19th and asa 
consequence did not get an opportunity to visit 
the various Peony fields that had been pre- 
viously planned for, in fact was not permit- 
ted to enjoy my own garden. This was cer- 
tainly a bitter pill to swallow but there was 
no alternative, and I took my medicine with 
At any other period of the year it 
would haved proved a delightful outing in 
addition to the splended military training 
received in camp. We are hopeful that 
another year may prove more favorable and 
that the intense heat and down-pours exper- 
ienced when the Peony was in the height of 
bloom this season may be missing. 
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Spanish Irises for Cut Flowers. 


I read in THE FLOWER GROWER about 
the man who wants to grow Spanish 
Irises for cut flowers. If I were hel 
would grow only the following-as those 
are not the most expensive and make 
good stems and large flowers, but they 
are not the very cheapest either. For 
yellows I would take: 

yma ili = tall and clear, late. 


a—Not as tali, for midseason. 
Bell Chinoise—A little shorter, early. 


WHITE. 


Queen Withelmina—Tall and the earliest of all. 
vitish Queen—ls a little later. 
Blanche 4 fleur or Snowball—Late. 


BLUE. 


King of the Blues—The best of all blues. 
Darling —Early dark blue, but not too tall. 


LIGHT PINK OR LAVENDER OR LIGHT BLUE. 
Philomela—Cheap but good and tall. 
Louise—Very £ ’ L . 
Flora—Extra fine, the finest of all Spanish Irises. 
Dutch Irises are almost identical to 
Spanish Irises, but earlier. 


Rembrandt—Blue. 
Anion Mauve—Mauve, (are the two best.) 


Of course there are plenty more but 
those are the best I could recommend, 
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and I have grown Spanish Irises by the 
millions. In facta million labeled bulbs 
were nothing to us each season. If a 
bronze variety is wanted take Thunder- 
bolt, as this is very handsome, tall and 
large, and Reconnaissance, is also very 
pee but often substituted by a poorer 

ronze variety. All the varieties of- 
fered may be tried, but in the long run 
the above mentioned are the only ones 
to buy, as they are good for forcing, 
too. 

As for the newer varieties of the 
Spanish Irises, there are three which 
are worth trying: 

[oe et eS a er 

Wi T. Ware—Light yellow and large. 

But I don’t know whether these 
would be better payers than the other 
varieties for cut flowers as those first 
mentioned are hard to beat for that 


purpose. 

About the Dutch Iris, I only men- 
tioned two varieties, as I know they are 
fine, but there are many newer kinds in- 
troduced since I left Holland, and I 
could not very well tell about those as 
I have never seen them. Then there 
is another species: Iris Filefolia, very 
early, same flowers and bulbs as the 
Spanish Iris and very large flowers, 
especially the true type which isa good 
blue color, but there are also many 
seedlings now, but I don’t consider 
them much improved. Be sure to get 
them planted early in the fall and pro- 
tect them a little from frost with hay 
or straw. And get top roots, as they 
don’t cost much anyhow, but of course 
the bulbs will be higher now than a 
few years ago. JOHN ZEESTRATEN. 


A Visit to Mr. Fryer’s Iris Collection. 


Just how far a man is justified in 
going to see a collection of flowers de- 
nds largely upon his enthusiasm and 
is experience in seeing collections 
other than his own. For in seeing 
collections one should always take into 
consideration the conditions under 
which they are grown. Failure to do 
this often causes us to err in our judg- 
ment and gives us disappointment. 

No better opportunity or manner to 
study the conditions under which a 
collection is grown can be had than by 
motoring to the place and observing 
the plant life along the road side and 
the climate and soil which contribute 
to their abundance. For this reason, 
in accepting Mr. Fryer’s invitation to 
see his seedling Iris in bloom, I pre- 
ferred to drive three hundred miles to 
his very interesting and beautiful 
yy near Mantorville, Minnesota. 

iving there at the height of the 
blooming season gave a rare oppor- 
tunity to judge some six hundred varie- 
ties which Mr. Fryer has saved from the 
many thousands of seedlings which he 
has grown. There is every evidence 
that he has had very clear and high 
ideals in his selections. Not attempting 
artificial hybridizing he has saved the 
seed from natural crossing of choice 
varieties. From the —— of these 
he has saved only those showing 
quality. Transplanting these to rows 
where they are under his constant ob- 
servation he has studied them daily 
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and during the flowering period he 
visits them many times each day. 
If after further study he considers a 
variety of sufficient merit to meet his 
high standard it is named and saved 
to be propagated for the trade. In all 
his selections he considers that the 
plant must be a strong, clean grower, 
must not be a shy bloomer and must 
hold its flower stalk and individual 
flowers in asatisfactory manner. There 
is no danger that a Fryer seedling will 
be a weak plant or a shy bloomer. In- 
deed many of the seedlings which are 
thrown out by Mr. Fryer would meet 
with the approval of Iris growers espe- 
cially if grown under other conditions 
than those of the trial grounds. 

While Minnesota is ideal for germi- 
nating perennial seedlings, the long 
hard winters, the heavy snow fall and 
tardy springs have a tendency to 
weaken plants so that there is a heavy 
loss from rotting during and following 
the flowering season. For this reason 
Mr. Fryer does not grow so many of 
the standard Iris which are to be found 
elsewhere. 

Of his named varieties those show- 
ing his “Glory Strain” are of excep- 
tional merit. All these show bronze 
and copper shading tinged up to 
crimson and red. Fryer’s Glory, Dr. 
Andrist and Madison Cooper were espe- 
cially pleasing to the writer. 

He aiso has a number of new tall 
Irises of the pallida type ranging in 
color from lavender to purple with 
orange and gold beards. One of these, 
an exceptionally strong plant and large 
flower, he has named Big Ben. An- 
other named Miss Irish is very tall— 
neariy four feet of good clearcolor and 
—— finish in both standards and 
alls. 

With so many varieties to compare 
it might be said by some that the vari- 
ations are not sufficiently distinct, but 
to a grower and to one acquainted with 
the flowers the variation is always ap- 
parent and in this collection every 
variety has distinction because the 
owner has a marked conception of 
harmony in color as well as an appre- 
ciation of value in strong contrasts be- 
tween standards and falls. 

Mr. Fryer has a large collection of 
standard varieties of Irises, Peonies, 
Phloxes, Gladioli and Delphiniums as 
well as seedlings of each. 

The writer feels well repaid in visit- 
ing him, in seeing his well kept grounds 
and he hopes that the flower growers 
and flower lovers will more often avail 
themselves of his cordial invitation 
which he extends to all to see his col- 
lection. 

ARTHUR E. Rapp. 


The index for Volume VI (1919) of 
THE FLOWER GROWER is now ready. 
Those wanting the index for Volume 
VI can have it ‘by remitting 10c. in 
stamps. We are compelled to make 
this charge because every economy is 
necessary to enable us to hold the 

early subscription price of THE 

LOWER GROWER at $1.00 per year, and 
the cost of printing the index is, in 
common with all other printing, ex- 
tremely high now. 
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Hints from a 
Practical Peony Grower. 


How A MODEST INVESTMENT WAS MADE 
To Pay A Goop ANNUAL INCOME— 
VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS FOR SELEC- 
TION OF VARIETIES, PLANTING, CUL- 
TURE AND PROPAGATION. 


“ YEARS AGO I invested $8 in 
Peony roots, and for the past three 
years have cleared in the neighborhood 

of $100 a year from them,” said a woman 

whose Peonies are the admiration of the part 
of Long Island where she lives, speaking to an 
interviewer from the New York Times. . “The 
best of itisthat I not only haven’t disturbed 
my original Peony roots but have improved 


“My love for Peonies began some ten years 
ago when a neighbor who had sold her place 
told me I might have the Peonies in her front 
yard if I cared to move them. There were 
two large bunches, a pink and a red. 

“I planted them in our front yard, where 
my mother’s pet Rose bushes had always 
reigned supreme. When once those Peonies 
recovered from the transplanting and began 
to bloom nobody ever noticed the Roses. 
Having room to spread out I invested in new 
varieties. Having invested I proceeded to 
try to make the investment pay. 

“To begin with I sold only the blossoms, 
then having so many demands for roctsI be- 
gan to iment. Knowing that Peonies 
hate to have their roots divided I determined 
to try a method of propagation I had once 
seen at a florist’s. 

“Early in the spring, before the Peonies had 
begun to show any signs of growth, I placed 
a bottomless box about fourteen inches deep 
around one of my oldest plants. Then! filled 
this box with rich, porous soil and waited. 
The new growth of the Peonies pushed through 
this soil, forming foliage and flowers above it. 

“In the latter part of September I carefully 
removed this new earth and cut away the 
new stalks from theold plants. These stalks 
were cut into as many pieces as there were 
eyes provided with roots and planted immedi- 
ately. The next year they had grown into 
fine strong plants which I promised to pur- 
chasers a month before it was time to take 


them up. 

“My largest Peony bed is 20 by 42 feet. 
During the season just passed I cut and sold 
from it upward of nine hundred beautiful 
blossoms. 

“The whole bed was under an extra layer 
of soil just as the bunch I have described. 
Next week I shall take all this extra earth 
away, and cutting the new stalks from the 
old plant, set out what will be my next sea- 
son’s crop of roots. For these roots I get 
half a dollar each, and think them well worth 
it, as they grow into fine blooming stock in 
less time than a root cut from an old plant 
would require. 

“In my opinion the Peony is the best hardy 
flower that we have. It is larger than the 
Rose and has as wide a range of color. The 
blossoms last longer, the plant is much hardi- 
er and easier to cultivate. It is. free from 
thorns and almost free from insect enemies 
and diseases. 

“They are remarkably long lived, and when 
once established should not be moved oftener 
than once in twenty years, so I have been 
told by experienced florists. The culture is 
very simple and the planting time is the latter 
half of September or the first week in October. 

“Dig a trench three feet deep and fill in 
with plenty of well rotted cow manure. Plant 
the tubers about four feet apart and from 
three to five inches below the surface. Pack 
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in the earth firmly but carefully so as not to 
bruise or injure the tender roots. 

In selecting a position you should be care- 
ful to avoid drips and also situations where 
the plants would be whipped by the wind. In 
the spring the large plants will tend to droop, 
and for the leoks of the bed and to preserve 
the blossoms they should have a good support. 
The most satisfactory support that I have 
found is a hoop about two feet in diameter 
with a loop in one end and a hook in the other 
and three legs. This support is made of gal- 
vanized wire and the legs sharpened so that 
they may he easily stuck into the ground. 

“When the loop is too large for the plant 
it is a simple matter to lap and tie it. This 
gives a perfect support, and one that cannot 
be seen twenty feet away. 

“Spring planting of Peonies has never 
brought me good results. Keeping the little 
tubers over until the spring seems to make 
them faint from fasting and it requires months 
instead of weeks for them to recover. 

“Peonies planied in the autumn will give a 
few blossoms the next summer, and should 
do much better the second season. Asa rule, 
however, it takes three years before a Peony 
gives a perfect flower and plenty of them. 

“During the first two years the blossoms 
are often not characteristic either in size or 
color. Unless I make a point of impressing 
this fact on my customers they are more than 
apt to come back at me the next season with 
the complaint that I did not sell them the 
variety bargained for. 

“The best way to buy Peonies is to visit a 
large nursery when Peonies are in bloom. 
Then you can pick out your varieties, and if the 
nurseryman is not already overstocked with 
orders he will promise you what you want. 
I always advise against buying a great variety. 
The same amount of money invested in two 
or three varieties, buying as many and as 
large roots as can be had, will give much 
more satisfaction. 

“The most important distinction among 
Peonies is between the double and the single. 
In making selections it is well to remember 
that a single Peony lasts only three days while 
a double flower will last a week. The best 
of Peony bushes remain in bloom only three 
or four weeks, but there are so many varie- 
ties blooming at different times that where 
one has the space one can have blossoms 
most of the season. 

“After deciding between the double and 
single varieties the next most important point 
for the amateur to consider is the size and 
color. While there is not much chance for 
color discord in Peonies a mixed bed planted 
in a prominent position will give a spotted 
effect, while one or two colors in the same 
situation will be a thing of beauty and a joy 
to all who see it. 

“Peonies look best when planted in long, 
broad lines with a background of shrubbery. 
Where one cannot have a long line the bed 
should be deep enough to make a solid mass 
of color. 

“As Peonies are naturally a large flower 
and do not lose by being made large, there 
seems hardly any reason for raising a flower 
under six inches in diameter. I try always to 
force my blossoms to eight inches, and for 
that reason get a good sale for the cut flowers. 

“As a Peony bed is bound to look bare the 
first year I am strongly in favor of putting in 
other plants, for that seasonat least. Pansies 
or any other shallow rooted plants set in be- 
tween the Peonies give a good result. 

“In my own beds [ have both yellow trum- 
pet Daffodils and Lilies. This gives three 
crops of blooms from the same beds and the 
insignificant foliage of both Daffodils and 
Lilies is completely hidden by that of the 
Peonies. 

“It should be remembered that while shade 
is not necessary for the perfection cf Peonies 
the hot noonday sun will fade the blossoms. 
For that reason I cut the flowers intended for 
use every morning before the rays of the sun 
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become intense. I put them in water, being 
careful not to pack them too closely, and then 
they are ready for use at any hour of the 
day ordered.” 


Hints on Seedling Peonies. 


With good culture, and good room, 
seedlings may make bloom the fourth 
year, possibly the third ; mine did not. I 
had sown seeds like radish seed, then 
had to go over and drill in more to get 
all in the rows allotted me, not dream- 
ing what troubles and pleasures I was 
getting into, “As ye sow, so shall ye 
reap.” I think every seed grew, their 
seed leaves near touching. 

Soon as ground was in condition to 
work, I began thinning them, and kept 
it up annually because they increased 
in size faster than I could find room 
for them, until I left the home in 
Mareh, 1914. First were transplanted 
by the trowelful without disturbing 
their roots. The third year a new row 
was made. When they began to bloom 
the least desirable were lifted out, and 
that weeding out was kept up to give 
the better ones better room without 
being disturbed. The best named were 
never moved, until lifted to ship them 
to California. As the clumps became 
too crowded I divided off and planted 
where others had been removed. But 
even that in time had to be discon- 
tinued, and it was then I gave to 
friends and neighbors liberally. That, 
too, comes to an end, and ’twas then I 
appealed to florists to relieve me of 
my large surplus. I no more thought 
of destroying any than of throwing 
away my pennies when my purse would 
hold no more dollars. 

It seems I have said: “ Any boy or 
girl can do as well.” I will change 
that, any one can do immensely better: 
First, by not planting until danger of 
a hard freeze is past, and plant seed a 
few inches apart, as for beans, then 
give good culture. They must have 
every other one taken out the next 
spring. Fall would do as well, but the 
little tops are dead, and most folks do 
not garden in the fall, and spring does 
just as well. Then never let them 
crowd. 

SARAH A. PLEAS. 


Peonies—-Good Sorts the 
Only Ones to Grow. 


With us that grand variety, Festiva maxima, 
is just at its best, and we have no other of 
which we think more, or which brings us 
better returns. The one thing hard to under- 
stand is why so many growers carry along, 
from year to year, a lot of undesirable colors, 
sorts which are absolutely worthless. Wesee 
them dumped Spring after Spring on the 
market, and the grower does not realize any- 
thing for them, so long as there are better 
ones to be had; yet he keeps on propagating 
and growing them when there are so many 
beautiful ones to be had at reasonable prices; 
varieties such as Festiva maxima, which is a 
favorite with every lover of Peonies. While 
we may differ as to the extent of damage 
done to a Peony plant when you cut the stems 
of the flowers down near the ground, the 
plants surely cannot be benefited by such 
treatment ; therefore, use all the care ible 
in doing this work; let as much of the stem 
remain on the plant as you can without depre- 
ciating the value of the flowers. Of-course, 
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if it means obtaining a fancy price for extra 
flowers, 


clay; but if you want to get the most out of 
them, they as much attention as any 
other plant you grow, and the man who gives 
it to them finds them a paying crop. 
Florists’ Exchange. 


An experienced Peony grower sug- 
gests that August is the time to secure 
and plant Peony seed. If planted at 
this time it will not dry out and it 
should sprout the next spring, whereas 
if it is allowed to dry it will take a 
year longer. 


Successful Ways with Pansies. 


By Paut L. Warp (Michigan.) 


It isnot perhaps too much to say that 
the Pansy (viola tricolor) is our most 
universally loved flower. I have yet 
to meet the person who loves any 
flower who does not pause before this, 
the flower with a face. 

The writer grows many varieties of 
plants and flowers, but if compelled to 
give up all but one, the Pansy would 
be chosen one. Its ch face 
peeps through the last snows of Winter, 
petals at times stained by frost but the 
first flower to greet us nevertheless ; 
and as the dull December days come, 
I can still pick the occasional brave 
Pansy and note the folded buds that 
will remain through the frozen months 
to come forth at the slightest oppor- 
tunity. Again, in blazing July and Au- 
gust, Ican go to my Pansy beds and 

ll baskets to overflowing with beauti- 
ful long sternmed flowers. Truly it 
suits all seasons and all people. 

But our Pansy isa whimsical beauty. 
She rewards with overflowing blessings 
those who bestow the needed care; is 
niggardly and pines away on the treat- 
ment that would suffice for many other 
kin of plants; and it is that 1 may 
per..aps help some who desire to grow 
this flower in all its abundant beauty, 
I offer a few suggestions. 

Like other flowers, there are strains, 
and strains. Seedsmen one and all pro- 
claim in type both large and small that 
they have the finest, largest flowering 
types inthe world. I have found a few 

t made good. All Pansies are beauti- 
ful, some are beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion. It gives us all colors, but is chary 
of red shades. You may have beds of 
pure yellow, pure white, nearly pure 
self blues, blacks, wine shades, striped, 
variegated, blotched, margined, ruffied 
or smooth. Years ago I obtained a 
strain of Pansies from a house making 
a specialty of giant bloom, and have 
been able to keep them large and even 
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improve on the original. I save my 
own seed each year, trying out thenew 
introductions as they come and often go. 

To secure the early spring bloom, 
we sow the seed in light, friable soil in 
late August. As soon as the second 
true leaf appears, and the plant can be 
handled, it is transplanted to either a 
shallow box with light rich soil, or a 
cold frame. If to the cold frame and 
it is to winter there, set six inches 
apart each away. Cold frames have a 
bad habit of filling up with weeds when 
you least expect it and you need lots 
of space to work between the rows 
with a narrow hoe. In boxes put one 
and one-half inches each way and as 
soon as they crowd the least bit, trans- 
plant to their blooming quarters. This 
should be in October. Cover but lightly 
with broken straw; never anything 
that will mat over the tops of the 

lants. Remove covering in March. 
f you would like to see your Pansies 
in bloom a little while before they 
freeze up, plant in late July. The seed 
bed must have abundant air, never dry 
out and be protected from the sun 
from nine to five each day. I have 
raised the strongest seedlings by sow- 
ing broadcast and two feet over the 
bed making a thatch of green maple 
limbs which let just enough sunlight 
filter through to keep them sturdy. 

For summer blooming you must 
start the seed indoors in February and 
handle exactly the same way, trans- 

lanting once to flats and later to 
looming quarters. Plants grown this 
way will commence flowering in late 
May and if kept picked, thoroughly 
cultivated and watered, will bloom 
well all summer. Pansies will not suc- 
ceed in gong J but rich soil, or any- 
where but in full sun or nearly so. 

When your seedlings commence to 
bloom, the first plants will have the 
smallest flowers. It seems that the 
last plants to bloom in a given lot will 
be the best. Also plants from seed 
started say in March and April will 
not produce giant flowers before fall. 
During the summer they will bloom, 
of course, extreme heat forcing them 
to that, but the flowers will be small 
to medium in size, no matter how good 
the strain may de; but if taken care 
of they will make a renewed start in 
September and fall all over themselves 
to make up for lost time. 

Pansy flowers a one after an- 
other at the end of a branch, which 
branch constantly increases in length. 
To keep your plant in bounds cut back 
half way or more these branches as 
they become too long to look well. To 
do their best Pansies should not be per- 
mitted to bloom until the piant has at 
least twenty leaves. Pullup and throw 
away plants that will not branch but 
insist on growing tree form. If they 
all do it, get your seed somewhere else 
and try again. By all means do not 
be without a bed of Pansies through- 
out the open months. Plant three 
times a year, February, July and Au- 
gust and you need never be without 
them. 

Note—old seed, older than nine 
months, will not come up except very 
sparingly. Insist on new crop seed. 
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The Lovely Madonna Lily. 


(Written expressly for The Plewer Grewer.| 


Late in August or early in September 
is the ideal time for making plantings 
of the Madonna Lily (Lilium Candi- 
dum), one of the sweetest, loveliest and 
most desirable of garden Lilies. 

The bulbs of this Lily which are 
ready for planting earlier than- most 
of the other varieties, should be set 
into the ground immediately upon the 
receipt of the bulbs, as exposure to 
light and air has a tendency to wither 
the fleshy scales composing the bulb 
and so lessen the vitality. 

This fragant, chaste Lily, some- 
times called the Annunciation Lily, is 
readily grown under the proper condi- 
tions. it requires early planting in 
order to have an copes to be- 
come well established before freezing 
weather sets in. Injury to the bulbs 
from summer drought and winter forc- 
ing to the surface, may be lessened by 
planting the bulbs from six to eight 
inches deep. Though the well-drained 
soil should be enriched, no fresh ferti- 
lizer should come in direct contact 
with the Candidum bulbs. Setting the 
bulbs in a layer of sharp sand or sur- 
rounding them with Spagnum moss 
will provide against trouble from this 
source. 

The Candidum is perfectly hardy and 
if not frequently disturbed will soon 
form a large clump which will bear in 
June and July, fragrant, waxy flowers 
of purest white. When the clumps 
grow too compact for free blooming, 
they may be successfully separated dur- 
—> month of August. 

his attractive Lily (known to our 
andmothers, I believe, as St. Joseph’s 
ily and Sweet June Garden Lily) was 
much in evidence in old-fashioned gar- 
dens and cemeteries and though the 
Candidum seemed to be especially 
liable to a Lily blight which prevailed 
a number of years ago, most of these 
old time clumps passed through the 
trying ordeal unscathed. On account 
of its susceptibility to the disease, the 
growing of Candidum was for a time 
curtailed, but in Ite years the blight 
being under control, the Madonna Lily 
has regained its merited popularity 
and every modern garden should pos- 
sess at least one well-grown clump of 
the magnificent Lilium Candidum, the 
sweetest, purest hardy Lily under cul- 
tivation. 
BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND. 


To those who fully appreciate the garden 
value of the Dahlia, it is a matter of satisfac- 
tion to know that once more the flower ap- 
pears to be attaining the high degree of 
popularity it so well merits. The increased 
appreciation is due to the hybridizers of the 
present day having broken away from the 
traditions of the past and directed their 
energy to the production of varieties spe- 
cially adapted for beautifying the garden. 
The flower is equally suitable for the gardens 
of stately mansions and the smaller plot 
that surrounds the humbler cottages.—Geo. 
GORDON. 


We have never seen a greater grow- 
ing time here than during the six 
weeks ending August Ist. 
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Hardy Roses and Their Culture. 
By Geo. Norris in Southern Florist. 


HERE is no flower more popular or better 
known than the Rose. A garden without 

- Roses would be incomplete at the present 
day. The most important considerations in 
the formation of a Rose garden are those of soil 
and position. In choosing alocation for Roses 
outside, an open spot with an.east or southern 
exposure, and sheltered from the northwest 
by tall trees or buildings is best. There the 
Roses would get the full benefit of the sun, 
and at the same time would be sheltered from 
strong winds. The soil should be a rich, deep 
loam, well drained. Light sandy or gravelly 
soil, or cold, wet, heavy clay soils are not suit- 
able. For light soils a good dressing of heavy 
loam and cow-dung would be beneficial. For 
heavy soils leaf mold, horse manure and wood 
ashes should be added. For ordinary soils 
nothing is better than .a mulching of cow 
manure in the winter. The best time for 
planting is early in the spring as it is possible 
to get the ground ready, although Roses grow- 
ing in pots can be transplanted almost at any 
time. September and October are two good 
months for planting Roses before the winter 
sets in. I have often planted Roses from the 
greenhouse benches in June and had very 
good results from them in the fall. No 
manure should come in direct contact with 
the roots. In planting the strong growing 
varieties a space of about 2 feet 6 inches be- 
tween the rows and 2 feet apart in the rows 
will give plenty of room. The weaker grow- 
ing kinds can be planted closer, 15 to 18 
inches apart being about the right distance. 
All Roses should be pruned when they are 
planted. : . 

In pruning we cut away certain portions 
of the wood to allow room for the better 
development of shoots which will produce 
flowers. This work is done early in spring, 
just before the plants start into growth. The 
weak growing varieties may be pruned to 
three or four eyes from the ground, but the 
stronger growing kinds should be left much 
longer, 6 to 10 inches of the previous year’s 
wood could be left. Always prune to an out- 
side eye or bud. The more tender varieties 
of Tea Roses should be left until the last; 
about the middle of April is a good time to 
prune them. In pruning climbing Roses all 
that is necessary is to cut out the old and use- 
less wood in summer just after they have 
finished flowering. This will help the plant 
to make good, strong growths which will pro- 
duce an abundance of flowers the following 
season. In the spring the shoots or laterals 
can be cut back and the long growths shorted 
also. After the work of pruning is done, the 
ground should be cleamed up, all prunings 
raked up and burned. Keep the surface of 
the soil stirred up and cultivated. The Rose 
is propagated by seeds, cuttings, budding and 
grafting, but I am not going into details as 
regards propagating im this paper. I will 
merely say that the best way to grow Roses 
from cuttings is to select partly ripened wood 
early in the fall, say September, and insert the 
cuttings in sand in a frame or in the green- 
house. When the cuttings are rooted they 
should be potted up into two and a quarter 
inch pots and kept in the greenhouse. 
When these pots are filled with roots a 
further shift into 4-inch pots will be neces- 
sary. Many varieties of Hybrid Tea Roses 
do well on their own roots. Others are better 
when they are budded on briar and manetti 
stock. Roses are: subject to a. great many 
diseases and insect pests. For greenfly a 
good spray of whale oil soap, about one pound 
to eight gallons of water, to which about an 
ounce of nicotine has been added, Aphine 


and X. L. All are all very good insecticides 
for keeping down greenfly, thrips, red spider, 
etc. For caterpillars, dust powdered helebore 
on early in the morning when the leaves are 
wet with dew. If there are any Rose bugs, 
nothing is better than to cover the plants 
every day and pick them off, putting in 
a can or jar containing some kerosene or 
gasoline. For mildew dust with grape dust, 
when the foliage is wet, or spray with Fungine 
or copper solution. The above fungicides 
are also good for preventing black spots, rust, 
etc. To get extra fine blooms of Tea, Hybrid 
Tea and Hybrid Perpetual Roses, disbudding 
should be done as early as possible, retain- 
ing only the center bud on each shoot. Some 
varieties are liable to burn when growing in 
the full sun, especially the dark red varieties. 
If these are planted where they will get a 
little shade during the hottest part of the day 
they will be all the better. During the sum- 
mer Roses will need watering often when the 
weather is hot and dry. The plants should 
be gone over in July and all dead flowers re- 
moved, and also any suckers that come up 
from the root. Keep the ground well cul- 
tivated at this time, so as to conserve the 
moisture. 

About the end of November or early De- 
cember, before the ground freezes up, I go 
over my Roses and any long growths I shorten 
back to about three or four feet from the 
ground, then I see that the ground is clean 
and all dead leaves are raked up. The more 
tender varieties are pegged down in the rows 
and the soil drawn up over them so as tocom- 
pletely cover the stems, The hardier kinds 
are not pegged down as it is not necessary, 
but the soil is drawn up around the stems, 
covering them toa depth of six to eight 
inches. Then between the rows I put a mulch- 
ing of good manure and on top of that a cov- 
ering of litter and leaves, putting it well 
around the plants. With that protection ten- 
der varieties come through our winters in 
good condition. The strong sun inthe months 
of February and March, with the temperature 
going down to zero at nights, does a lot of 
damage to Roses if they are not properly pro- 
tected. In a Rose garden where the Roses 
are planted too close together to allow the 
earth to be drawn up around the stems, give 
a good covering of leaves and litter or salt 
hay, putting some branches or boughs on top 
to keep the leaves from blowing away. As 
soon as the warm weather comes in spring, 
the coverings should be removed and the soil 
leveied or dug over, burying the manure that 
was put on in the fall. The plants can then 
be pruned and put in shape for another year 
in the way I have already mentioned. Below 
I give a few of the best varieties of Roses to 
grow. Among the Hybrid Teas we have 
Killarney, a beautiful pink Rose, a fine bed- 
ding variety and a free bloomer. White Kil- 
larney is one of the best white Roses for bed- 
ding or for cut flowers. Killarney Brilliant 
should also have a place in the garden. 
Madam Abel Chatenay is a beautiful carmine 
Rose, shaded with salmon, and a good free 
bloomer. Madame Caroline Testout is a fine 
satiny pink and a free bloomer. Lady Pirrie 
is a splendid Rose, the color is a deep coppery 
yellow and a free grower. The Lyon Rose is 
one of the best yellows grown. Sunburst is 
another good yellow Rose. Willomere, Mrs. 
Aaron Ward Radiance, Ophelia, Lady Alice 
Stanley, Laurent Carle, My Maryland. Some 
of the best hardy Hybrid Perpetual Roses are 
Mrs. John Laing, Captain Christy, Frau Karl 
Druschki, Paul Neyron, Clio, Alfred Colomb, 
Ulrich Brunner, Baroness Rothschild, Gloire 
Lyonnaise, and George Arends the pink, Frau 
Karl Druschki. 

Among the hardy climbing Roses, A mericna 
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Pillay is one of great beauty. The flowers 
are of enormous size, single, three to four 
inches across, deep pink, with a clear white 
eye, and borne in great profusion on strong 
stems. The flowers are followed by bright 
red hips or berries which are very attractive 
in the autumn. Crimson Rambler needs no 
description as it is well known to everybody. 
Paul’s Carmine Pillar is a beautiful single 
Rose with large, showy flowers. Dorothy Per- 
kins is a soft pink Rose, lasts a long time in 
bloom and is one of the best. Hiawatha is a 
brilliant climbing Rose. The deep carmine 
flowers are 14 inches across, with a clear 
white eye; in the center is a mass of yellow 
stamens. The flowers are produced in large 
clusters, which make a great show. Climbing 
American Beauty is a Rose that should not be 
forgotten, as its perfectly double blooms are 
very fragrant andlast alongtime. The foli- 
age is a rich deep green and free from mildew. 
The plant is a strong grower and very hardy. 
Silver Moon is a Rose with large pure white 
flowers 44 inchesacross. The yellowstamens 
in the center make it extremely attractive. 
The plant is a strong grower with beautiful 
glossy foliage. Ramanas or Rugosa Roses are 
in a class by themselves. They are very 
hardy and form nice bushes. Apart from 
their beautiful foliage they are very attract- 
ive in the autumn, when they are covered 
with bright red seedpods. 


Fragrance in Roses. 


From an article by Dr. Van Fleet in the 
American Rose Annual for 1919. 


Agreeable fragrance is one of the most val- 
ued attributes of the perfect Rose, though 
many indispensable species and varieties do 
not possess it in marked degree, and not a 
few are either odorless or even distasteful to 
the sense of smell. 

The Wild Roses of North Europe mostly 
have faint fragrance or are scentless and the 
same may be said of our Middle West and 
Pacific Coast species, though there are a few 
exceptions in the extreme Northwest. R. set- 
igera, the scentless Prairie Rose, is a charac- 
teristic example of the lack of fragrance of 
the Rose species of our interior country. 

The violet-like odor of R. Banksiae may be 
mentioned. It is faint, but it will be recog- 
nized when thousands of blooms are expanded 
at the same time. The cinnamon odor as- 
cribed to R. cinnamomea and kindred species 
has never materialized in the blooms or foli- 
age of any of the plants I am familiar with. 
The cinnamon idea is rather associated with 
the color of the twigs. 

The Rose varieties used for the purpose in 
all the countries concerned in perfume pro- 
duction are, mostly hybrids of R. centifolia and 
R. gallica, the former predominating where 
quality, and the latter where quantity is most 
highly appreciated. 

The fragrance of our garden and exhibition 
Roses, comes from the hybridization of R. 
chinensis, a species naturally of faint fra- 
grance, with R. gallica, of Europe, giving rise 
to the deliciously scented Hybrid Perpetuals 
of old gardens, and, by the crossing of these 
with R. odorata, to the immensely popular 
Hybrid Teas, some of which are intensely 
fragrant. Tea Roses themselves have their 
own characteristic fragrance, and this blends 
well with heavier centifolia odor, rising occa- 
sionally to the highest pitch of pungent sweet- 
ness. The blend of tea-scent with muskiness 
in some of the dwarf Polyanthas is agreeable, 
but the centifolia fragrance is rarely brought 
out in hybrids between R. multiflora and 
those carrying centifolia odors. 


An experienced nurseryman in the 
north recommends June-grass sod for 
covering Roses and tender plants dur- 
ing winter. The covering should be 
put on when everything is quite dry. 
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American Rose Society 








Cornell Rose Test 
Garden Pilgrimage. 


LARGE number of the members 

of the Rose Societies of Auburn, 

Rochester and Syracuse motored 

to Ithaca, June 30, to inspect the 
Roses in the test garden of the Ameri- 
can Rose Society on the grounds of the 
Department of Floriculture of Cornell 
University. The Roses were in splen- 
did condition and the visitors expressed 
themselves as highly pleased with their 
trip. After lunch at the Home Eco- 
nomics Building the visiting Rosarians 
proceeded tos the garden where they 
gathered under the shade of a large 
tree while Professor A. E. White deliv- 
ered a short address welcoming the 
visitors to Ithaca and telling them of 
the work of the other test gardens of 
the American Rose Society. He was 
followed by Dr. A. C. Beal who spoke 
on the classification of Roses and the 
special work of the Cornell test garden. 
Mr. Hubbard described the methods of 
winter protection employed in the gar- 
den. Dr. A. C. Fraser demonstrated 
the method of preparing the flowers 
and applying the pollen in pollenating 
Roses. The visitors spent the after- 
noon inspecting the various species and 
varieties that were in bloom. At the 
field office punch was served by the 
feminine members of the staff and the 
wives of the professors. 

The Rose pilgrimage was held on the 
first of the three days of the first Sum- 
mer Farmers’ Week of the College of 
Agriculture which brought thousands 
of country people to Ithaca to view the 
experimental plots of the College and 
Experiment Station. Large numbers of 
these visited the Rose garden, and also 
the Peony Plantation, as the flowers in 
the latter were in splendid condition 
this year because of the late season. In 
this manner a foundation was laid for 
an ever increasing interest in the out- 
door flower trials of the department. 
Most of the farmers who visited the gar- 
dens had never seen the Rose Garden 
and did not know that anything like it 
was carried on in Central New York. 
Next year many others will motor 
through the beautiful Finger Lakes 
Country on their annual pilgrimage to 
the prettiest spot in all this favored land 
of natural beauty—the Rose Garden. 


SOME NOTABLE VARIETIES. 


Lieutenant Chaure (Pernet-Ducher 1910) 
aw crimson-red, exceptionally fine, hardy 


Red Letter Day (A. Dickson, 1914) unusu- 
ally vigorous, tall growing, semi-double, bril- 
liant scarlet-crimson. Its cactus-like flowers 
retain the pleasing color under all condi- 
tions. K of K is said to be an improvement 
on this but thus far we fail to see it and in- 
stead K of K lacks vigor. 

Chrisie MacKellar (A. Dickson, 1913) a bed- 
ding Rose of rare merit. Very free and con- 
tinuousbloomer. Has pointed buds of orange 
and crimson, and semi-double flowers of a 
beautiful orange-pink. 

Duchess of Sutherland (A. Dickson, 1912) 
among the light pink double Roses the merits 
of this variety appear to have been overlooked. 
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Two lots of plants in different beds both 
=> the same valuable qualities. A warm 
ose 

Gladys n ilolland (McGredy, 1917) a salmon- 
pink of very large size, good form, some flow- 
ers being seven inches in diameter. A good 
grower. 

Mme. Hector Leuilloi (Pernet-Ducher, 1904). 
This is usually classed as a climbing H. T., 
but like many others of that class it is not so 
vigorous that it cannot be used for bedding. 
A very large deep salmon-yellow. 

Ulster Gem (H. Dickson, 1916). A large prim- 
rose-yellow single Hybrid Tea Rose with 
prominent deep yellow anthers. A worthy 
companion of Simplicity which has always 
been the best white single H. T. in the gar- 
den. Jsobel continues to lead the pink singles. 

Golden Spray (H. Dickson, 1917). This prom- 
ises to be the one of the best of the new 
yellows. 

Willowmere (Pernet-Ducher, 1913). This 
variety continues to lead the salmon-pink 
Roses of its class. 

Danea (Pemberton, 1913). This Hybrid 
Musk Rose, deserves to be more generally 
known. It is an unusually free bloomer and 
continues on the strong shoots sent up from 
the base. The buds are rich yellow but the 
flowers are a cream white. Although a semi- 
climber this appears to best advantage as a 
bedding Rose. 

Among the polyanthas, or baby ramblers 
White Baby Tausendschon and 


are two that are worthy of a place in any 


en. 

Not many of the climbers were in bloom 
but among the early bloomers were noted 
the following: 

Paul’s Scarlet Climber (W. Paul, 1916). This 
Rose wherever we have observed it has been in 
splendid condition this year. At Ithaca its 
merits have been verified in other seasons. 
Its glorious color and long keeping qualities 
while on the plant are two of its merits. 

Aviator Bleriot (Fauque, 1910). This Rose in 
bud, or flower is a decided attraction to a 
garden. Its orange and yellow buds are very 


beautiful. 

Rugosa repens alba (Paul, 1900). A pure 
white flowered Hybrid Rugosa with very free 
blooming qualities and a trailing habit. For 
covering banksor boulders this Rose deserves 
to be better known as it remains a long time 
in bloom and is much earlier than Rosa Wich- 
uraiana. 

Seashell (Dawson, 1916). A large, beautiful, 
single, pink variety. 

Purity, Christine Wright and Climbing 
American Beauty were magnificent pillars 
of bloom where grown on posts. These three 
are indispensable. 


A. C. BEAL. 


The Garden Days at the Hartford and Cor- 
nell Rose Test Gardens were delightful ones. 
At Hartford on June 25th, while the Roses 
were not fully in flower there were enough 
attractive varieties to make an interesting 
exhibit. The attendance was disappointing. 
However, the majority of rosarians near Hart- 
ford are frequent visitors in the garden and 
doubtless will visit it when the varieties are 
at their best. The hospitality of the park 
department in the entertainment of the guests 
was all that could be desired. A bountiful 
lunch was provided by G. R. Parker, Supt. of 
Parks and Alex. Cumming, Chairman of the 


Hartford Rose Test garden Committee did 


everything possible to make the day profit- 
able and enjoyable. 

At Ithaca the Roseday on June 30th was 
planned to coincide with the first of three 
days set for Farmer’s Field Days at the College 
of Agriculture. Aside from the delegates 
from the Auburn, Syracuse and Rochester 
Rose Societies, hundreds of New Yorkers 
thronged the Rose and Peony gardens during 
the three days and many remarks apprecia- 
tive of the beauty of both areas were heard. 
Surely this was a splendid object lesson to 
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the visitors of the beauty of the Rose. De- 
tailed reports of these two meetings will be 
made by the chairmen of the Rose test gar- 
den committees. 

REGISTRATIONS. 


The Sona varieties have been accepted 
by the Rose registration committee of the Se 
ciety and unless objections are received he 
the Secretary within three weeks of this pub- 
lication the registrations will become per- 
manent. 


Name— White Opin lia 
Class—Hybrid 
Parentage Sport of Ophelia. 
e plant is similar to the parent with 
a — + foliage but stronger color is 
white tinted with pink in center, very fragrant and 
= Y— petals than the parent. It is also a more 


st grower 
nO ferel for registration by The Cleveland Cut Flow- 
er Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Name-— Oregon  —~— 
sume eoneas F: ea. 
arentage— 
Description— Sire ko is similar in shape to Qube 
lia, light pink in color shading to yellow at 


Fifty-six It is tall growing and hardy i 
withstood sro weather unprotected. Prolific, heving 


roduced blooms outdoors during 1919. 
The foliage is practically disease and because 
p bn, ee of petals the flower holds its 
ape 


Offered for registration by Clarke Bros., Portland, 
Oregon. 
E. A. Wuire, Secy. 


Manuring. 


For all practical purposes in allotment 
cropping, the best organic manure that can 
be applied to the soil is farmyard manure. 
This contains the elements that are neces- 
sary for the proper development of the 
various plants, and carries the plant nourish- 
ment in the most easily assimilated form. 
Owing to the displacement of horses by 
motor and other forms of vehicular traffic, it 
is becoming increasingly difficult to obtain 
farmyard and similar manure. Therefore, 
care should be taken to collect together all 
leaves possible and stack them. To this 
heap should be added all kinds of garden 
waste, road-scrapings (avoiding those from 
tarred roads), shoddy, cotton-waste, waste 
leather, and similar things of a like nature, 
that will decay and assist in soil fertilizing. 

Those living within easy distance of the 
sea can obtain a good substitute for farm- 
yard manure in the form of Seaweed. It 
should be applied in a fresh state to lands 
of light texture, and in a half-decayed state 
to heavy texture soils. Farmyard manure 
mainly from the pig-sty or cowsheds should 
be applied to light soils, whilst long 
stable litter, (ie, horse-dung with straw 
bedding material) will act best on heavy 


All the soot and wood ashes that can be 
secured should be utilized, being carefully 
stored till required, and added to the sur- 
face of the land as a dressing in the coming 
spring. Old gardens benefit greatly by a 
rest from the usual manuring, receiving in- 
stead a goord trenching and a liberal dressing 
of — and wood ashes.—Gardening Illus- 
tra 


The difficulties of taking flowers to a 
flower show and properly staging them 
are greatly magnified by most flower 
growers. Necessarily it needs some 
considerable experience to know just 
wiiat to do and how to get the best re- 
sults. It is a simple matter to cut a 
few Gladioli, for instance, stand them 
in water for several hours, pack them 
tightly and wrap carefully in paper 
and carry them with you to the show. 
The stems may be covered with water- 
proof paper, or oilcloth, to prevent wet- 
ting through the wrapper. Don’t cut 
with more than one open bloom, espe- 
cially in warm weather. 
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Annual Gladiolus Show 


of the 


American Gladiolus Society, The Massachusetts Gladiolus Society, The Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


eleventh annual exhibition of 

the American Gladiolus Society 

will be held coincident with the 

first annual exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Gladiolus Society and 
the lar annual Gladiolus exhibition 
of the Massachusetts Horticul So- 


oN are pleased to be able to present 
herewith prize schedules of all three 
organizations which we believe to be 
complete. The schedule of the Massa- 
ute Gladiolus Society has already 
been issued by Robert R. Walker, Secre- 

Mansfield, Mass., and this con- 

tains the Gladiolus prize offers of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
The prize list of the American ag om 
Society has not at this writi 
issued, but co’ .-¥ can doubtless 
by the time the August issue of Tan 
FLOWER GROWER isin the hands of our 
subscribers by addressing Prof. A. C. 
Beal, Secretary, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Announcement of the time and place 
of the annual meeting of the American 
Gladiolus Socie il be made later, 
but it will doub be held in Horti- 
cultural Hall. This is also probably 
true of the annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Gladiolus Society. 


American Gladiolus Society. 


SCHEDULE OF PRIZES. 


OPEN TO ALL. 


No. 1—Best 12 varieties, 3 i=e- each, named, Ist 
prize, $7.50; 2nd prize, $5.00 

“  2—Best 12 vases, 12 caevttiin, beige each, Ist 
prize, $6.00; 2nd prize. $3.00. 

“* 3—Best collection White varieties, 3 spikes 
pm Bn gy te $7.50; 2nd prize, $5.00. 

“  4-Best collection Pink or Blush varieties, 3 
eo named, Ist prize, $7.50; 2nd prize, 


“* 5—Best collection Yellow varieties, 3 
each, named, Ist piize, $7.50; prize, — 

“  6—Best collection Crimson or Red varieties, 3 

spikes each, named, Ist prize, $7.50; 2nd 
prize, $5.00. 

“  17—Best collection Biue, Purple or Lavender va- 
rieties, 3 spikes each, named, Ist prize, $7.50 ; 
2nd prize, $5.00. 

“*  8—Best collection any other colors, 3 pgpensh, 
named, Ist prize, $7.50; 2nd prize 

Tan Collections Nos. 3 to 8 inclusive, ae 

o mgt ay shows not less than 25 va- 

be j for Best Collection. 

First p ma Sliver iedal ; 5 one prize, Bronze 

ee prize, Certifi 

me al ~ Seedling Giadiahen usp never before exhib- 

American Gladiolus Society’s medals. 

Feat Silver Medal ; 2nd prize, Bronze 

M 3rd prize, Certificate. 


H. E. Meader, Dover, N. H. 
_ 6 F 
Bo, Tiere, 6 cele Lai. irst prize $5; 
W. Atlee winnaar & e. Philadelphia, Penna. 
best display, number 7. 
arthe raging conside this cup the third 
time to hold it permanently. 
Arthur A. Kirchhoff, Pembroke, N.Y. 


No. 13—Best 6 spikes General Pershi: First prize, 
Silver Mi Medal; second prize, Bronze Madal. . 

No. 14—Best 6 spikes Gloxinia. First prize, $4; 2nd 

+. A. C. Beal. Fi 

No. 15—Best 3 spikes Professor irst 

prize, $3; second prize, $2. 
W. E. Fryer, Mantorville, Minn. 

No, 16—Best 10 spikes, Mrs. W. E. Fryer. First 
prize, 100 corms of that variety; second prize, 50 
corms same. 


C. Zeestraten, Bemus Point, N. Y. 


No. 17—Most artistically arr vase or center 
jiece of not less than 50 spikes o! . om Primu- 
= First prize, $10 ; second prize, 


Tait Brothers Company, Sacuseists Ga. 


No. 18—Best 3 cates Seedling, never before shown. 
First prize, $5 ; second prize, $3. 


M. F. Wright & Daughter, Sturgis, Mich. 


No. 19—Best 3 spikes Lowise. Biot prize $10.00 ; 
second prize $6.00; third prize $4.00 


Richard Diener Company, Kentfield, Cal. 














Ist 2nd 
No. 20—-Best spike Mrs. Wm. Kent $3.00 $2.00 
No, 2t-— Anna Eberius 3.00 2.00 
No. 22—- “  “ Diener’s American 
Beauty 3.00 2.00 
No. 23— “ “* Jack London 3.00 2.00 
No, 24— “ * hard Diener 3.00 2.00 
No. 2- “ ‘“ Thamas T. Kent 3.00 2.00 
No. 26— ““ “ Diener’s White 3.00 2.00 
No. 27—- “ “ Mrs. H. E. y 3.00 2.00 
No. 28— “ “ Mr. H. A. H: 3.00 2.00 
No. 22- “ “ Mrs. John A. Welsh 3.00 2.00 


P. Vos & Son, Mount Clemens, Mich. 


No. 30-—-Best 3 spikes Maine. Euat prize, $15.00 ; 
second prize, $10.00; third prize, $5.00 


Homer F. Chase, Wilton, N. H. 


Ee FP 6 spikes Christine M. Kelway. First 
prize, 20 bulbs of that variety. 


oo Bulb Co., Mount Clemens, Mich. 
No. 32—Best collection of Blue Gladioli not to ex- 
ceed 5 vases, 3 Lome to the vase. First prize, $15; 
second prize, $10 
No. 33—Best collection of Yellow Gladioli not to 
exceed 5 v; 3 spikes to the vase. First prize, $15; 
second prize, $10. 


A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind. 


No. 34—Largest and finest collection of Kunder 
varieties of i, First prize, Gold Medal ; ond 
prize, twen value in choice Gladiolus bulbs ; 
third prize, dollars’ value in choice bulbs. 


No. 35--Best display ‘of Kunderd Primulinus Hy- 
brids, not less than ten varieties, 3 spikes in each va- 
riety, | variety in a vase. First prize, fifteen dollars’ 
value in choice Gladiolus bulbs. 

No. 36--Best display of the finest spike of any 
Kunderd variety. "First prize, five dollars’ value in 
choice Gladiolus | bulbs. 


Joe Coleman, Ravenna, Ohio. 
Fottler, Fiske, Rawson Co., Boston, Mass. 
No. 37—Center-piece not more than 18 spikes grown 
and arranged by the exhibitor. First prize, $10: 2nd 
prize, $5. 
A. H. Austin Co., Wayland, Ohio. 


No. 38—The largest and best display of the Austin 
originations. First prize, $5 ; 2nd prize, Bronze Medal; 
3rd prize, $2. 


The R. E. Huntington Co., Mentor, Ohio. 

No. 39—Best spike le G First , $2.50; 
2nd prize, $1 50; 3rd pa ng _- ane 

No. 40—Best 2 bisa White Glory. First prize, 
$2.50; 2nd prize, $1 3rd prize, $1. 

No. 41—Best 3 spikes Orange Glory. First prize, 
$2.50; 2nd prize, $1.50; 3rd prize, $1. 


FOR NON-COMMERCIAL GROWERS. 


No. 51—-Best collection 10 named varieties, 3 spikes 
each vase. First prize, $10; 2nd prize, $5. 

No. 52—-Best collection 5 named varieties, 3 spikes 
each vase. First prize, $5; 2nd prize, $3. 

No. 53—Best collection 10 named varieties, 1 spike 
each vase. First prize, $7.50; 2nd prize, $4 

No. 54—Best collection 5 named varieties, 1 spike 
each vase. First, $4; 2nd, $2.50. 

Note- pny may not compete for both 
51 and 52, or for 53 and 54. 

No. i we! spikes, White, one variety named. First 
prize, $5 ; 2nd prize, $2.50. 

No. so-oe, spikes, Yellow, one variety named. First 
prize, $5; 2nd prize, $2.50. 

No. 57—Six spikes, Pink Blush, 
named. First prize, %: and b- A $2.50. aan valle 

No. oes spikes, Crimson or Red, one variet 
named. First prize, $5; 2nd prize, $2.50. " 

No. 59— o soles. Blue, a ET, or foventer. one 
variety named, id prize, $2.50 

No. 60—Six icon eae other color, one variety 

named. First prize, $5; 2nd prize, $2.50. 


No. 61—Three spikes, White, one variety named 
First prize $3; 2nd prize, $2. 

No. 62—Three spikes, Yellow, one variety named. 
First prize, $3 ; 2nd prize, 

No. 63—Three spikes, Pink or Blush, one variety 
named. First prize, $3; 2nd prize, $2. 

No 64—Three spikes, Crimson or Red, one variety 
named. First prize, $3; 2nd prize, $2. 

No. 65—Three spikes, Blue, Purple or Lavender, one 
variety named. First prize, $3; 2nd prize, $2. 

No. 66—Three spikes, A other color, one variety 
named. First prize, $3; and prize, $2. 

No. 67—Best exhibit of at least 10 varieties Primu- 
linus Hybrids correctly named, 3 spikeseach. Ameri- 
can Gladiolus Society’s medals. First prize, Silver 

edal ; 2nd prize, Bronze Medal. 


T. A. Havemeyer, NewYork, N. Y. 


No. 68—Best vase 10 spikes Primulinus Hybrids, 
Orange. First prize, $5; second prize, $3. 

No. 69—Best vase 10 spikes Primulinus Hybrids, 
Yellow. First prize, $5 ; second prize, $3. 

No. 70--Best vase 10 spikes Primulinus Hybrids, 
any other color. First prize, $5; second prize, $3. 


Arthur A. Kirchhoff, Pembroke, N. Y. 


No. 71—Best 6 spikes General Pershing. First 
prize, cut-glass vase, value $10; second prize, $5 cash. 

No. 72—Best 6 spikes Prof. A.C. Beal. First prize, 
$2; second prize, $1. 

No. 73—Best 6 spikes Gloxinia. First prize, $3; 
second prize, $2. 


W. E. Fryer, Mantorville, Minn. 


No. 74—Best 10 spikes Mrs. W. E. Fryer. First 
prize, $ steck to the value of $5; second prize, same 
third prize same for $3. The stock to be 

~ aut from his catalogue. 


Carter’s Tested Seeds, Boston, Mass. 


No. 75—Best 3 vases of white, deep pink and red 
Gladioli, each containing 12 spikes of bloom. First 
prize, $5 ; second prize $3. 


perry F. Michell Co., Philadelphia, Penna. 


76—Largest and best display. 


First prize, 
Michel Silver Medal ; 


second prize, Michell Bronze 


ne Brothers Company, Brunswick, Ga. 


No. 77—Best 5 spikes Anna £berius. First prize, 
$5 ; second prize, $3. 


Arthur Cowee, Berlin, N. Y. 


No. 78—Largest and best display of Primulinus 
Hybrids. Offers as a prize 100 extra selected Primn- 
ious Hybrids. 


C. I. Hunt, Nunda, N. Y. 


No. 79—Best six vases, six varieties, one spike each. 

First prize, $3; second prize, $2. 
Charles F. Fairbanks, Boston, Mass. 

No. 80—Best vase 10 spikes, Pink——one variety. 
First prize, $6; 2nd prize, $2.50. 

No. 81—Best vase 10 spikes, Red and Crimson, one 
variety. First prize $6; 2nd prize, $2.50 

No. 82—Best vase 10 spikes, Yellow, one variety. 

First prize, $6; 2nd prize. $2.50. 

No. 83—Best vase ]0 spikes, White, one variety. 
First prize, $6; 2nd prize, $2.50. 

No. 84—Best vase 10 spikes, Blue, Purple or Laven- 
der, one variety, $6 ; 2nd prize, $2.50. 

No. &—Best vase 1 spikes, 
First prize, $6; 2nd prize, $2.50. 


Emma E. Patterson, Burlington, Wis. 


any other color. 


No. 86—Center-piece not more than 18 spikes grown 
and arranged by the exhibitor (any foliage may be 


used). First prize, $10. 
H. E. Meader, Dover, N. H. 
No. 87—Best three spikes Lilywhite. First prize, 
$3; 2nd prize, $2. 


The R. E. Huntington Co., Mentor, Ohio. 


No. 88—Best spike Purple Glory. First prize, $2.50; 

= on $1.50; 3rd prize, $1. 
—Best 2 spikes, White Glory. 
250 ond —. $1.50; 3rd prize, $1. 
. 9—Best 3 spikes Orange Glory. 
$2. NS: 2nd prize, 35i" 50; 3rd prize, $/. 
Garden Magazine, Garden City, N. Y. 

No. 91—The Garden Magazine Achievement Medal 
for the finest quality of bloom in the Non-Commercial 
Classes. Exhibitors showing less than 25 spikes not 
to be considered. 


First prize, 


First prize, 
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August, 1920 


The Massachusetts Gladiolus 
Society. 
SCHEDULE OF PRIZES. 
OPEN TO ALL. 


Charles F. Fairbanks, Lexington. 


No. 1—Best collection, 25 varieties, 3 spikes each 
First, $5; second, $3; third, $2., and The American 
Gladiolus Society ~ “Silver Medal to first; Bronze Medal 
to secon 


No. 2—Best collection, 12 varieties, 3 spikes each. 
First, $4; second, $2 ; third, $1. 


(Must have distinct varieties to compete in both of 
the above classes.) 


No. 3—3 vases, 3 spikes, 3 varieties, Ruffled. First, 
$4; second, $2; 1 pops 

No. 4-1 vase, 6 spikes, 1 Sette, Lavender or 
Mauve. First, $3; second $2; third, $1. 


No. 5-1 vase, 6 spies | 1 pon Pink with blotch. 
First, $3; second, $2; third $1. 

No. 6—1 vase, 6 spikes, 1 varietv, Primulinus Hybrid 
Or. ~e. First, $4; second, $2; third. $1. 


N_. 7—1 vase, 6 ikes, 1 prety <a Hy- 
brid Yellow. First, $4; second, $2; third, $1. 


No. 8—1 vase, 6 pikes, 1 pron eines Hy- 
brid ——" First, $4 ; second, $2; third, $1. 


No. °—1 vase, 6 spikes, 1 variet Primulinus Hy- 
brid ‘A 6. C. First, $4; second, %: third, 


No. 10—Best seedling not in ithe: ty “The 
American Gladiolus Society Medal. First prize, Silver 
Medal; second prize, Bronze Medal. 


No. 11—Best Primulinus seedling not in commerce. 
Hr prize, Silver Medal; second prize, Bronze 
SPECIALS. 


Jelle Roos, Concord. 
(Open also to florists.) 


No. 12—Best vase, 3 varieties, 3 spikes each, ar- 

ranged for effect, any foliage. First prize, Silver 

lal; second prize, Bronze Medal; third prize, 
Bronze Meda‘ 


No. 13- Best vase, 25 spikes. Primulinus Hybrids. 
Not more than 5 spikes of a variety, First prize, $5; 
second prize, $3; third prize, $2. 


C. W. Brown, Ashland. 


No. 14—Best collection of Reds, 1 ike —_, Not 
less than 10 varieties. First prize, $5; second prize, 
; third prize, $2 


Joseph Breck & Sons Corp. 
No. 15—Best vase, 6 spikes, 1 variety, Whi 
wr - vase, 6 spikes, 1 variety, shades of Yeilow or 
range. 
Best vase, 6 spikes, 1 variety, Lavender or Purple. 
First prize, $5; second prize, $3; third prize, $2. 
S. E. Spencer, Woburn. 
No. 16—Best vase 6 spikes, Schwaben. First prize, 
$3 ; second prize, 
J. K. Alexander, E. Bridgewater. 
No. 17—Best vase, 12 spikes, Peace. First prize, $5; 
second prize, $3 ; third prize, $2. 
Arthur Hans, Billerica. 
No. 18—Best vase, 12 spikes, America. First prize, 
$5; second prize, $3 ; third prize, $2. 
John Zeestraten, Mansfield. 


No. 19—Best vase, 6 spikes, Panama. First prize, 
$5; second prize, $3; third prize, $2. 


Robert R. Walker, Mansfield. 
No. 20—Best vase, 6 spikes, Prince of Wales. First 
prize, $5 ; second prize, $3 ; third prize, $2-- 
F. H. Goodwin, Melrose. 
No. 21—Best vase, 6 spikes, Europa. First prize, 
$3 ; second prize, $2; third prize, $1. 
B. Hammond Tracy, Inc., Wenham. 
(Open also to florists) 
No. 22—Best Table Decoration using Gladioli with 
other foliage. Cut Glass Bowl, value $15. 
Carter’s Tested Seeds, Inc., Boston. 
No. 23—Best 3 vases, 3 varieties, 6 spikes each, 
Pink. First prize, $5; second prize, 
Penn the Florist, Buten. 
No. 24—Best 12 spikes, Mrs. Watt —-Nice Cut Glass 
Basket. 
FOR AMATEURS AND PRIVATE 
GARDENERS. 


Charles F. Fairbanks, Lexington. 
No. 25-6 vases, 1 spike each, 1 or more varieties, 
White. First prize, $3; second prize, $2; third prize $1. 
No. 26—6 vases, 1 spike each, 1 or more varieties, 
Pink. First prize, $3; second prize, $2; third prize, $1. 
No. 27—6 vases, 1 spike each, 1 or more varieties, 
Red. First prize, $3 ; second prize, $2; third prize, $1. 


Ghe Flower Grower 


No. 28—6 vases, 1 
i First prize, 


ike each, lor more varieties 
; second ‘prize, $2; third prize, 


0. 29—6 vases, 1 spike each, 1 or more varieties, 
A. NO. C. First prize, $8; second prize, $2; third 


prize, $1. 

No. 30--6 vases, ‘= each, 1 or more varieties, 
Primulinus Hybrid. First prize, "$8; second prize $2; 
third prize, $1. 

SPECIALS. 
A. L. Stephen. 


No. 31—Silver Medal, for the best quality of bloom 
in the above classes. 
R. & J. Farquhar & Co., Boston. 


No. 32—Best vase, 6 spikes, 1 or more varieties. ar- 
ranged for effect, any foliage may be used. First 
prize, $6; second prize, $4. 


Thomas Cogger, Melrose. 


No. 33—Best 6 es, Helen Franklin. First prize, 
$3; second prize, 
The Shincaduaatin Horticultural 
Society. 


SCHEDULE OF PRIZES. 
OPEN TO ALL. 


Hillcrest Farm. 


No. 237—1 vase, 6 spikes, 1 variety, White, First 
prize, $4; ond, $2; 3rd, $1. 


No. 238—1 vase, 6 spikes. 1 variety, Red. First 
prize, $4; 2nd, $2; 3rd, $1. 


No. 239—1 vase, 6 spikes, 1 variety, Crimson. First 
prize, $4; 2nd, $2; 3rd, $1. 


No. 240-1 vase, 6 spikes, 1 variety, Pink. First 
prize, $4; 2nd, $2; 3rd, $1. 

No, 241—1 vase, sph=. 1 variety, Yellow. First 
prize, $4;; 2nd, $2: 3rd, $1. 


No. 242— ives, i A.O.C. First 
prize, $4; 2nd, $2; 3rd, $1. 


No. 243—1 vase, 6 spikes, 1 va gow Lemeinel 
aa First prize, $4; 2nd, $2 a's 


io. 244—1 vase, 6 spikes, 1 yariety ony Primulinus 
Hybrid. First prize, $4; 2nd, $2: 3rd, $1. 


No. 245—6 vases, 1 a aky 6 varieties. First 
prize, $4; 2nd, $2; 3rd, $1. 


: oo Display. First prize, $15; 2nd, $10; 
rd, $5. 


FOR AMATEURS AND PRIVATE 
GARDENERS. 


S. E. Spencer, Woburn. 


No. 250—Best vase, 6 spikes, Mrs. Frank Pendleton. 
First prize, $3 ; 2nd, $2. 


H. E. Meader, Dover, N. H. 
No. 251—Best vase, 6 spikes, Myrtle—Cut Glass 
Vase, value $10, 
Jelle Roos, Concord. 


No. 252—Best vase, 6 spikes, Mrs. Dr. Norton— 
Silver Cup. 


No. 253-—Best vase, 12 spikes, Mary Fennell—Silver 


Cup. 

' A. L. Stephen, Waban. 

No. 254—Best 10 oe, ¥ varieties, 1 spike each. 
First prize, $3; 2nd, $2; 3rd, $1. 

The above prize lists are the most 
complete and attractive that have ever 
been offered. Theshows will all be held 
in one place and at the same time and 
there is no reason why those who have 
blooms in good shape for exhibition 
should not make entries. Exhibiting 
flowers at a flower show is most edu- 
cational, and it will enable any grower 
to compare his results with those of 
other growers. Send in your entries 
early to enable the secretaries to 
straighten out the classes. 














F. Cc. HORNBERGER 
Grower of Gladioli 


Mrs. Dr. Norton, Golden Measure, Lily- 
white, Wales. Herada and 50 other extra 
select Gladioli. We are booking orders for 
fall delivery, r-tail and wholesale. 
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‘varia amacrine TINTON TTT 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


Five lines (about 40 words) 
ditional lines 20c. each. $1.50 per incertion. Ad. 
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“Gay >My Ri § FLOWERS ?” pn tainly. but let let 


be Gladioli. I shi here, up t 
4th zone, large box id, $1. ; And 
arge post $1 Ibs— whole- 


boice new kinds. 
C. i. Hunt, Nunda, NY. 





EAST HARTFORD GLADIOLUS CO.-We will 


ra orders for fall deli 
— a + 4 'M, Soni Brea and by 


| No. & Olmsted St., East Hartford 








5000 Baltida Dalmatica (true to name.) 2000 
Rheine N hoice of best named 
varieties of Iris forsile. . Se 


F. Wentink, Salisbury Mills, N.Y. 
Soper ae Fines s at followin; ve Prices— “—_ 





is show. 

Paul. Minn. 

lus garden stock of Iris, Arch- 
. Eldorado, 





























0 per second size $2.00 . 
Mrs. Wm. Cronteed, Lefune a 





WOvuLDn'T you ‘ou like to LE 2 some wy 
seed? I'll 
how and you a rage of the best seed in Amer 


ica, my own 


Pansies PL Wa Ward, ams towing, 








DAzem TULIP BULBS—“ Made in America.” 
it here at 


ped 
fiver the — bloom . - . 
harvested. looking fine this year. Can mak 
et hey SS 
ive. ave n varieties mixture. 
Price list in September. Drop a card today for 
ote lads coming on fine, too, thank you. 
a inser) 


HARDY LARKSPUR SEED—From extra select 
specimens of the Gold 





; Tieuts 
high, double and single fowers—300 seeds only 50c.— 
Light, dark or mixed shades of blue. Ward, Plants. 
man, Hillsdale, Mich. 


Naas or Jonquil bulbs, bedding size, and 
bloom, for $1, mailed postpaid, om 

met y~ &, SR re Sir Watkins and 

I want to buy Lily Candidum (Madonna Lily) 

Hugh C. Schmitt, Evansville, Ind. 








LD STORAGE-—The Editor of Tue Flows 
GROWER makes a business of furni 


cold storage its and also contracts the eq. t 
for same. @ handle all kinds, big and litle. _— 
Mapison Cooper Co., Calcium, N.Y. 
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Queries and Answers Department. 


“ All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful attention. 
The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication.” 








Root Lice on Gladiolus Corms. 


To THE Eprror :— 


The past two seasons, at 2 about planting time, 
my Gladioli have become badly infested with root lice. 
When harvested the corms appeared to be perfectly 
clean and healthy. I believe these root lice were in- 
troduced ws ST, a shipment of. corms from one or 
two dealers last sp These corms were cleaned by 
removal of the os ~~ washing before planting, but 
undoubtedly some eggs were still present when 
planted. 

Nearly my entire collection, about 90 per cent, were 
literally covered with the lice and_on cleaning about 
one-ninth of these had dried w Just about a month 
ago the corms were free of the ice. Ihave had totake 
time off from work in order to wash my collection of 
about a thousand corms in hopes of saving most of 
them. So many have been badly impaired in vitality 
that I expect a very poor showing of bloom. 

What bi it my attention to the condition of my 
Gladioli was 


black fly, 
which I have since been given to understand were the 
final aan ap wh in the life Sistory, of root lice, the lice every 
two years bec They were so thick in the 
room in which I acy my Gladioli, and having no 
good explanation for their presence led me to examine 
Gladioli again, with the result as reported. I got 
of the flies by —- amen with burning aphis punk, 
a to ‘0 preparat: 
Now that I have ; reed my corms of the root lice, 
what should I do to rid my garden of the . for I 
believe there will be a repetition of the infestation if the 
soil is not also cleaned. 
Would a generous application of tobacco stems to 
the surface of the soil after the J ay appears above 
und be efficacious? How about the use of a spra 
or the surface of nicotine sulphate, ‘* Black Leaf 40?” 
Would the latter injure the corms ? 
Cuas. E. F. GERSDORFF. 
Any of our readers who can supply infor- 
mation which will be helpful in connection 
with the above inquiry are asked to please 
write fully as this trouble has been reported 
several times before.— Editor. 


jue to presence of a small 


Origin of Gladioli. 


One of our subscribers wants to know the 
introducers of the following varieties of 
Gladioli: 

Adeline Fatti. 
Alice Carey. 


Haw 
Dominion ether than Groff.) 


Summer (a mauve listed by Black.) 
White Cluster. 
White Excelsior. 
White Giant. 

We will be glad to print full information 
along this line if any of our subscribers can 
furnish it. 





Germination of Gladiolus Bulblets 
left in the Ground over Winter. 
To THE Eprror :— 


Do Gladiolus growers experience trouble about bulb- 
lets left over in the soil coming up the next year? I 
have several thousand coming up in my last year’s 
bed, also small bulbs. 

It was very cold here (Minnesota) last year, and the 

ground was not plowed until this spring so the left 
over bulblets were only a few inches below the sur- 
face. This spring they were plowed under quite deep- 
ly, but they are coming up every day. F. B. 


Answer :—Bulblets which are left in the 
grcund at digging time im the fall will in 
many cases grow the next year unless frozen 
very hard during the winter. If the ground 
is well protected by snow the buiblets some- 
times will not freeze at all. Other winters 
when hard freezing comes before much snow 
the vitality of bulblets is all destroyed. 

The common way to avoid mixing through 


germination of bulblets left in the ground at 
digging time is to rotate Gladioli with some 
other crop. One year Gladioli, next year 
perhaps vegetables, or any hoed crop, and so 
on. But even this is not absolutely sure as 
bulblets have been known to remain in the 
ground and germinate the second year. It is 
better practice to rotate Gladioli with another 
crop on a three year rotation, to avoid mix- 
ing through the germination of volunteer 
bulblets. 


Dividing Peonies in August. 
To THE EptTor :— 


Did you or any of your readers every divide large 
clumps of Peonies in August? We have a large lot of 
old plants that we wish to divide this fall, but with the 
rush of filling orders and not much help available we 
don’t see how we can do it without we can do so in 
August. B. G. 

Answer:—We would undertake to divide 
Peonies the last half of August, and if the 
season of growth had been good up to that 
time, would not hesitate to divide them the 
first half of August. Peonies make their 
growth mostly before July Ist, but, of course, 
they are rooting and forming new buds for 
the next year until freezing weather. The 
accepted month of September is the right 
time to divide Peonies, but as good results, 
possibly better, could. be had by dividing in 
August, and, providing conditions were favor- 
able, the divisions would get Well established 
before freezing weather. If one were divid- 
ing and expecting good bloom the next year, 
August dividing ought to be the right thing, 
but a great deal dependson weather conditions 
during the growing season as well as weather 
conditions after dividing. 


NEW SEEDLING IRIS 


List for 1920-1921. now ready. Un- 
broken stocks. Including twelve new 
varieties of the Dominion Race. 


A. J. BLISS, 
Morweliham, Tavistock, England 


























A. B. deGROAT 


BATH, N.Y. 


GROWER OF CHOICE GLADIOLI 


ISPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- 
RIETIES. Only retail catalogue this season. 
Fs AUONUOUONUGNANAAOUUGOEOOONOUOUUoNOGNGuOOcooaedadooqw@ansnessvoudcevengsvsgouuenssvsnuoqseeennnauiitins 


PAEONIES. 


Newer and Choice Varieties 


E. J. Shaylor $30, Frances Shaylor 
$25, Jubilee $22, Kelway’s Glorious $30, 
Kelway’s Queen (true) $17, L. ~ 
Duff $12, Alsace Lorraine $6, Le Cygn 
$22, Vuil’s Baroness Schroeder fans 
$7, Solange $i0, Therese $6, Cherry 
Hill $25, Frances Willard $10, Mary 
Brand $15, Martha Bulloch $25. 


The above are all selected stock, one year 
plants not divisions. ual to some two year 
stocks. September and October delivery. 


L.S. KNECHTEL, Athol, Mass. 
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Attention Society of American 
Florists, and Others 
Interested. 


Inability to be in two places at once 
will prevent our showing at Boston. 
We will be in the trade exhibition 
at the S. A. F. convention at Cleveland 
with a fine collection of Gladioli, but 
space will permit of showing but a 
small part of our over six hundred va- 
rieties. 

From August 1 on, our plantings of 
Gladioli and perennials will be in fine 
shape. We offer visitors a chance to 
see about every high priced Gladiolus in 
cultivation, over 20 acres of large bulbs 
planted, not to mention the smaller 
sizes in main commercial varieties. 

Many traits of importance can be 
seen in the field that are not evident 
in the show vase. Come and see them 
—and us. 

RALPH E. HUNTINGTON Co., 

Good Hold Farm, Mentor, Ohio. 
On main Chicago-Buffalo pavement, 

Stop 52 C. P.& E. interurban 19 miles 

east of Cleveland.—(Adv.) 


E. E. STEWART | 


WHOLESALE GROWER OF 


GLADIOLI 


Brooklyn - - Michigan 














RALPH BENJAMIN 


Grower e of « Dahlias 
Gladioli and Peonies 
CALVERTON, - LONG ISLAND 

















Peony Seeds 
Seeds from the Bonnewitz Peony Garden 


Mixed seeds from all kinds of Peonies, 50 seeds 50c 
sane 40 





Seeds from Single varieties : 50c 
Seeds from Double Blooms. _.30 50c 
Seeds from Japanese varieties___..-- 20 50c 
Seeds from “Primevere” the yellow 
SEE ctinnitndnetapelichobninapenseas 10 50c 
Seeds Laura Dessert, the new 4 
akan onuaincmmae 5 50c 








ALICE J. BONNEWITZ, Van Wert, Ohio 








Something New and Different 


9 x3: PLANT : 
Metzner’s NovevTies 
New Pelargoniums (diameter 4% inches) 2 

shades, flesh or rose pink. 


Petunias—3 single giant fringed. 


Petunias-3 semi double giants (new type.) 
In delicate pink or light fancy tones only. 


Geranium—“Christmas Cheer.” Brilliant 
scarlet, diameter 3 inches. 


All at 50c each. Any 5 for $2.00. 
ENTIRE SET OF 9 PLANTS FOR $3.00 
(Prepaid) 
Metzner, Florai,Co. 
MOUNTAIN VIEW 
Santa Clara County, - Calif. 
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The Long Lost Peony. 


ENJOY attending the Peony 

Shows, not only because I see the 

most beautiful flowers in the world 

and meet the most agreeable people 
in the world, but also because each 
year I acquire some new peony story 
from some of the enthusiasts. There 
is one story which I like very, very 
much, and I hesitate to tell it here 
from the fact that I have heard it 
very often; but the other fact that I 
have never heard it told twice in the 
same way gives me courage to think 
that, even if you have heard it before, 
my variations may make you willing 
Here is the story: 

Years and years ago, before the ac- 
tivities of the present officers of the 
Peony Society, and very probably even 
before the Peony Society was formed, 
a party of about thirty gentlemen and 
ladies were invited to visit a garden. 
I am not sure where that garden was 
located, because some versions of the 
story say Philadelphia, other versions 
say Boston and one lone but insistent 
version says New York. ‘The only 
thing we absolutely know is that the 
garden was in a city and not out in 
the country. It was a beautiful gar- 
den and the guests enjoyed it, as all 
nature-lovers should; but the culmi- 
nating point of the visit, the treat 
which the host had retained till the 
last, was a group of three peonies, 
which on that day were blooming to 
perfection. These peonies were 
screened from the rest of the garden 
by some shrubbery and the host took 
particular pains to bring his guests 
all together at this point at about the 
same time. 

You should have heard the excla- 
mations of surpris*, pleasure, joy and 
astonishment at tne great beauty of 
the blooms, for no one in the United 
States, except the host, had ever seen 
such peautitul nowers. ‘There they 
were, at least a dozen or fifteen main 
blooms on each plant, of a delicate 
ftiesh-pink, which had bleached out 
nearly to a paper-white, but still re- 
tained the warmth ot the pink. Each 
bloom had a spread of between six 
and eight inches and showed a golden 
glow at the center, and each of these 
main blooms was surrounded by three 
or four lateral blooms with a deeper 
and fresher shade of pink, but with 
the delicacy and size and form of a 
water-lily. Is it any wonder that 
nature-lovers should go into ecstacies 
over such blooms ? 

When the excitement had subsided, 
the host explained that four years 
previously, in June, he had been 
traveling in England and that in a 
private garden he had found this 
beautiful peony, and because he had 
fallen in love with it, just as his guests 
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were doing, he had, at considerable 
expense, persuaded the owner to part 
with it. -He had it shipped to his home 
city the following September, and 
when it arrived he divided the orig- 
inal plant into the three which were 
blooming so prolifically before them. 

All the versions of the story agree 
on two points. First: each one of the 
guests who owned a garden wanted 
at once to know how he could procure 
a plant exactly like these. Second: 
those poor unfortunates who lived in 
apartments and hotels felt anew their 
poverty of life even though they 
could write their checks for hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, for possessions 
such as these were only for those who 
dwelt close to nature. 

The host was not able to tell them 
the name of the nursery in England 
where the plants had been grown; but 
he promised to try to find, through 
the original owner of his plants, where 
they could be obtained. This he did, 
and so, late in July, or early in August, 
he was able to furnish the name of the 
nursery and to tell them that the 
price in England was 10s. 6d. 

We have no means of knowing how 
many of them took advantage of this 
information; but all versions agree 
that not only guests at the original 
garden party, but also their friends 
who had been told of this most wonder- 
ful peony, sent orders and their money 
to the English grower, and you and I 
know how they told their friends of 
the beauty of the plant they were 
importing. 

lt is a wise providence that allows 
us to take pleasure in anticipation, 
and in this particular instance the 
pleasure in anticipation was the only 
pleasure they received, for when the 
plants bloomed the first year, doubt 
came in, and when the second bloom- 
ing season arrived, deep disappoint- 
ment settled on every one of them. 
Not one of the many plants sent for, 
bloomed like the wonderful ones in 
the garden. My most confident in- 
formant tells me there were eight 
different varieties sent to fill orders 
for the desirable one and, although 
these peony enthusiasts were angry, 
yet their disappointment was far, far 
greater than their anger, for they 
had great reason to believe that the 
most beautiful flower in the world 
was forever lost; the original ones at 
the garden party had been accidentally 
destroyed. The garden, being in a 
city, had been sold for commercial 
purposes, and in early March, when 
the time came to make an excavation 
for a basement, no one thought of the 
dormant roots of the glorious peonies. 
The roots were carted away with the 
soil to make a fill where a fill was 


needed. Several of the most enthu- 
siastic ones ordered again and again 
from England, but every time their 
hopes were dashed when the flowers 
appeared. 

Some years later a lady from an 
eastern city visited some gardens in 
Chicago and on her return to the east 
she told, among many other things, 
of having seen a peony which she 
thought very beautiful, particularly 
so because while the main large bloom 
was nearly white it was surrounded 
by four smaller blooms of pink, which 
looked like water-lilies. She had never 
heard of the long lost peony; but in 
the course of the autumn or winter 
her story actually came to the ears 
of one of the gentlemen who had been 
at the garden party, and who had 
tried again and again to secure the 
plant in England. When he heard the 
water-lily part of it he was at once 
interested and in due time he found 
that the plant which had delighted 
the visitor in Chicago had been pur- 
chased from a hardware merchant in 
a little town in Indiana. Further in- 
vestigation revealed the fact that 
this merchant was a peony enthusiast 
and that he imported peonies direct 
from the same English grower who 
had disappointed so many eastern 
people. The eastern peony lover was 
so interested in the story and descrip- 
tion of the plants in the western mer- 
chant’s garden that when spring came 
he decided to see this western peony 
himself. One story lands him in the 
western garden two weeks before the 
buds began to open. 

; We do not know how he spent the 
time in waiting, but we do know that 
when the blooms appeared he was the 
happiest man in the country, for he had 
found that which was lost, and dis- 
appointment gave way to rejoicing and 
joy. It is said he lost no time in 
notifying his friends who had sought 
with him this wonderful bloom and 
that many were the letters that were 
sent to those who had changed their 
residence but stil! held the memory 
of the garden scene. 

Now up to this point all versions 
of the story have had to rely upon 
the myths and legends of peonydom 
and I do not want any one to judge 
of my truthfulness by their faith in 
any of the incidents related, for I am 
giving it to you on just the same faith 
in which I received it and 1 trust you 
agree with me that it is an interest- 
ing story; but from now on we are 
upon sure ground, for it is no longer 
hearsay but history. 

I never saw any of the letters which 
were written about the long lost 
peony; but I heard about them and 
with the story of the letters I was told 
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the story of the peony, just about as 
I have told it to you; then my inform- 
ant wound up the whole story by say- 
ing, “And do you know those eastern 
peony people are paying twenty-five 
dollars each for just one little root of 
the plant?” I confess that that 
sounded interesting and I could not 
drive the thought from my mind that 
it must be a very, very fine peony 
that would cause any one to give up 
for it twenty-five dollars of good 
money. The more I thought about it 
the more interested I became. So I 
finally wrote to my informant and 
asked who was the fortunate owner of 
the magnificent peony. When I found 
out I wrote to him and asked him to 
name me a price on six of them. Upon 
receipt of his reply I was foolish 
enough to write my check and mail it, 
though I did not have the courage to 
tell my friends of my folly. That 
check was written years ago, and I 
have allowed those six peonies to in- 
crease until I believe that now I have 
the second largest stock of the long 
lost peony in the whole world. 

This is the famous twenty-five 
dollar peony and in many catalogues 
it is listed at .* — berg Some 

rowers sell it for less; but in ny 
ons it will remain THE TWENTY 
FIVE DOLLAR PEONY. 

There are millions and millions of 
people in the United States who have 
never seen a really good peony; and 
there are at least hundreds of men 
and women in the United States who, 
if they had good peonies in their 
gardens would be glad to join the 
Peony Society. Accordingly I am go- 
ing to offer to use a hundred divi- 
sions of the original Twenty-five Dol- 
lar Pecny to try to interest these 
people in the Peony Society. My 
business is selling one-year peony roots 
at from one dollar to one-hundred 
dollars each. Now I am going to 
offer divisions (not one-year old roots) 
——just divisions—of five different va- 
rieties of peonies for five dollars post- 
age prepaid, and one of these divi- 
sions will be the famous long lost 
peony of the story, Lady Alexandra 
Duff; the others will be divisions of 
named varieties which I sell at two 
dollars and three dollars each. Each 
will have its name attached to it; but 
I am desirous of having you under- 
stand that these divisions will have 
to grow one year before they become 
one-year plants like those I sell. My 
idea is that any one who buys this 
collection and watches each plant 
closely to see if the twenty-five dollar 
peony justifies the commotion it ex- 
cited in the peony world will see so 
much beauty in peonies that he will in 
two or three years be glad to come 
into the Peony Society. 

No, this offer is not for members of 
the Peony Society; but if any member 
of the Society wants a division of the 
long lost peony I shall be glad to send 
him one free if he will get five of his 
friends who are not members of the 
Society to order collections. If he 
gets a second group of five to order 
collections he can have a division of 
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Le Cygne (which I sell at twenty-five 
dollars) free; for a third group of five 
he can have a division of Jubilee 
(which also I sell at twenty-five dol- 
lars) free. But I shall expect him to 
do his part, during the next two or 
three years, to induce these friends to 
join the Peony society. 

The American Peony Society is 
seventeen years old and has made a 
splendid record; but the American 
Iris Society, less than a year old, has 
passed it in point of membership. This 
offer of the “Long Lost Peony Collec- 
tion” is my effort te bring new mem- 
bers into the Peeny Society. 

Just ask for the Long Lost Peony 
Collection. 

LEE R. BONNEWITZ, 
South Washington St., 
Van Wert, Ohio. 


P. S. Of course I am glad to send to 
any one my Peony Price List. 
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Your Name and Address 


On our mailing list will bring next season’s 
CATALOG OF GLADIOLI 
AS SOON AS ISSUED 


THOMAS M. PROCTOR, 
71 South St. - Wrentham, Mass. 














OUR 1920 LEADERS 


MRS. DR. NORTON PURPLE GLORY 
CRIMSON GLOW  LILYWHITE 


AND ALL THE STANDARD VARIETIES 
L. S. KNECHTEL & CO., Athol, Mass. 











The Dahlia Farm | 


East Moriches, L.I., N.Y. 


Every worth while Dahlia and Gladiolus 











WILDFLOWERS Tre haunts, habits 
and uses of our native plants, their behavior un- 
der cultivation, and the origination of new forms 
by sports and hybridizing is the special field of 
THE AMERICAN BOTANIST 
$1.25 a yeer 
SAMPLE FREE 23 VOLUMES ISSUED 


Willard N. Clute & Co., Joliet, 111, 

















IRIS 


For Fall Planting 


Iris, Germanica, should be planted during 
August, September and October, giving them 
an opportunity to become established and 
insuring you blossoms in the Spring. 


Try this Collection for $1.00 Prepaid 
Elizabeth— Pale lavender, large pleasin; 


ale al RE TER a8 25c eac! 
Her Majesty—The nearest to pink, ve 
ARES ae eee 35e eac 
Panchurea—Smoky shade or dull ee 
EEE ae: eac 
Herant—Large deep blue, one of the 
+ RES aati ea i. each 


Honorabilis Standards, golden yellow; 
Falls, rich mahogany brown.._15e each 


I recommend them and guarantee every root 
to grow. 

In addition to my collection of 25 varieties 

of Irises, my catalog tells you all about Dahlias 

and how to grow them, with descriptions of 


500 of the best. Also Peonies, Phlox, Hardy 
Plants, Nursery Stock and Evergreens. 


J. K. Alexander 


The Largest Dehlia Grower 
in the World. 
1-10 CENTRAL ST. 


East Bridgewater, 
Mass. 









“The Dahlia King” 














WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
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Peony Gems 


FEW - TO - SPARE 
ALSACE -LORRAINE 
MIGNON and SOLANGE 


war W 


i. S. H.. FLOWERFIELD, L. L, N.Y. 








GLADIOLI 


CEDAR ACRES 
B. HAMMOND TRACY, Inc. - Wenham, Mass. 























Water Lilies—Queen of Garden Flowers 


We sell cut flowers and roots, whole- 
sale and retail. Seventy-five varieties. 
AQUARIUM PLANTS ALSO 
W. B. Shaw’s Aquatic Garden 
Kenilworth, Washington, D. C. 




















SELECT LIST OF 


Iris, Phlox and Peonies 


One order for $400 worth of Peonies came to 
us last Fall from a customer who saw our 
fields in bloom last June. 

ROSEDALE NURSERIES 
Box B Tarrytown, N.Y. 

















SLUG-SHOT 


USED FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN FOR 33 YEARS 
SOLD BY SEED DEALERS OF AMERICA 
ao eh oy . 
an rom Insects. tupi ul. ) 
prices. Writet or treo gamghint on Bus and B a 


B. HAMMOND, Beacon, (Fishkill-on-Hudson), New York 


Potatoes, Cabbage, Melons, Flowers, Trees 


ugs and Blights, ete., to 
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We are booking orders now for November 
delivery. Catalog on request. 


Key Route Heights Nursery Co. 
3852 Loma Vista Ave. | @AKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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Derby Gardens Gladioli 


LIST ON APPLICATION. 
WHOLESALE. RETAIL. 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 
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Gladiolus Bulbs 


New crop ready Sept. 15th 
Halley, America, 
Augusta and 
Schwaben 
ASK FOR PRICES 


TAIT BROS. CO., 


Brunswick, Ga. 
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JULY and AUGUST 


To all lovers of Gladioli, we extend a cordial 
invitation to visit. our fields during the 
blooming season. We are growing 250 
varieties of Gladioli. Many of them 
were imported from France before the 
quarantine, and varieties which we think 
you will find in no other collection than 
ours. The season generally begins about 
July 15th and continues until frost. 


The Wing Seed Company 
Mechanicsburg, Ohio 









































N. A. HALLAUER 
Ontario, N.Y. 
GROWER OF CHOICE 


Gladioli, Dahlias, Peonies, Irises 


Wholesale and retail. (/rite for catalog and prices 
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W. J. Engle & Son 
Peony and Iris Growers 


DAYTON, O. 
It’s different. 





R. D. No. 8 
Our price list may interest you. 











' 20 ACRES OF IRIS 


To choose from 
Send for our wholesale or retail 
catalogue. 
John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Flowerfield, L. L, N.Y. 
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PEONY LECYGNE $20.00 
IRIS LORD OF JUNE 3.00 


H. F. CHASE 
MASS. 





ANDOVER, - 











Our Three Leaders 


ARE STILL 


Golden Measure, Louise & Alice Tiplady 


Write for our special fall delivery offer 


J.C. GROSSMAN 
Wolcottville, Indiana 
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J. HEEMSKERK 
Care P. Van Deursen 
SASSENMEIM - - HOLLAND 


GLADIOLUS Novelties NARCISSUS Novelties 
For many years we have been occupied with 
—e and with such success that many 

our novelties have been awarded the high- 


est distinction. Ask for prices. 














My Iris list is one of the brightest and most outstanding Iris catalogues of the 


world. 


It is unique, entertaining and instructive, giving the very essential information 


that is regularly desired and making the selection of varieties easy. The facts and 
the truths expressed and the frankness with which varieties are described, favorably 
and unfavorably, give my arguments an irresistible force that compels thought. 


THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 


I feel that I must join in with my catalogue readers, therefore I will write a testi- 
monial of my own, to serve as an introduction to the witnesses. 


Le, oe m, O.-—“In a class by itself, it has no 
rival 
nm—““Your catalogue is truly helpful.” 

Pennsylvania—*‘Y our frankness is certainly re- 
freshing and it is a great advantage to an amateur 
to learn the real truth concerning varieties he has 
not tried.” 

Wisconsin—“I was much interested in your Iris 
cutale at a friend’s home and agree most 

ly with some of your remarks in regard to 
ae ‘varietics.” 

Kansas—‘‘Your Iris writeup gives one a good 
idea what Iris is the best and choicest. Ie has 
chkenged my ideas a whole lot.” 

Pennsylvania —““My own idea of a beautiful Iris 
coincides exactly with yours. Clear color, no 
crazy quilt stuff and away with the grays. 

oO ledo, Ohio—“Your Iris catalogue is a 
dandy.” 

Wooster, Ohio—“‘It makes a real contribution 
io the cause and I am eager to have it. 

West Virginia—‘‘] like the way you have sepa- 
rated the early and late Irises. I agree with you 
that because an Iris is distinct, is no reason that 
it is beautiful: Rose Unique is unique, but not 
beautiful. 

Maryland-—“ Your list and the article on select- 
ing Irises are excellent and confer a real favor 
upon all lovers ot choice flowers.”’ 

Minnesots—‘'! like the frank manner in which 
you make your statements as they are not likely 
te be misun¢erst« 

New Jersey — “Your catalogue is a liberal ed- 
ucation in [risology and tells just what one needs 
to known: yet has to learn by costly experi- 
ence.” 

Another One—“I am a catalo; 
shall keep this one especially. 


¢ hoarder and 
t is unique in 


being most intimate, personal and friendly in its 
advice and franker and fuller in its help than any 
that has come to me. I do not know that every- 
one would agree with you in the selection of 
Irises; but that strong statement of your personal 
opinion cannot but be valuable to every selecter 
of Irises and even when one disagrees with you 
the influence and opinion mean so much that I 
imagine it wi!l mean the doom of some commer- 
cial varieties. Your advice about the Iris of dif- 
ferent colors was particularly helpful. Your ad- 
vocacy of the wider use of Irises, particularly as 
cut flowers, ought to have weight with the 
florists.” 

Tennessee—“‘I enjoyed greatly your comments 
on various varieties and I lcok forward with satis- 
faction to receiving all your Iris literature. I 
agree with you that some discriminating literature 
on this Ay is badly needed. I cannot under- 
stand why so many inferior varieties should be 
listed pm fF as if they were among the best. 
We poor amateurs are left to learn our lesson by 
experience. The worst part of it is that it takes 
two or three years to learn the iesson. It is not 
merely a matter of losing a few dollars but losing 
a great deal of valuable time.’ 

innesota—‘I want to congratulate you on the 
stand you have taken in trying to make your cata- 
logue ana descriptive matter so plain that there 
can be no mistaking it. The frankness of your 
descriptions should be appreciated by those who 
have experienced bitter disappointment by al- 
luring and deceiving descriptions of inferior vari- 
eties. I wish other growers might follow your 
example of trying to give the unvarnished truth 
about the various varieties of flowers they handle. 
It would certainly save a lot of ‘disappointment as 
well as needless expenditures.” 


I wonder what the next result will be 
If my last year’s catalogue evoked such words of praise, I wonder what the result 




















Peonies - and - Irises 
The Cream of Varieties 


My Peonies ~ - x. . ~ om | way at the re- 
cent show at R ice list ready. 
Let me mail vous ne SODAY. Address 


E. M. BUECHLY 





R. Route GREENVILLE, OHIO 
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will be when my new Iris catalogue is received. Itisright up todate. It intelligently, 
plainly, fearlessly, impartially and honestly points out the failings of varieties, as well 
as their beauty and merits. It exposes the synonymous sorts and unmercifully con- 
demns the fakes. My new catalogue is not for promiscuous distribution. It is offered, 
however, at the merely nominal price of ten cents (free to all who have bought plants 
of me) which can be deducted from any order entrusted to me. Do not let ten cents 
stand in the way of you getting the most illuminating Iris catalogue of today. 


H. W. Groschner Landscape Garderer and Horticulturist 


Specialist Grower of fine and extra fine Irises, Peonies and Hardy Chrysanthemums 


My Iris Catalogue will be out NAPOLEON, OHIO 
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IRISES } 


| The Van Wert Iris Gardens | 
: South Washington Street, 
} 





VAN WERT, OHIO 


Will have ready, about August Ist, a descrip- 
tive catalogue and price list. 


~~ewworwewewwwewweweerweerweweweweweererere. 





| CHAS. S. SHELDON 


Shady Shore Gardens 
OSWEGO, N.Y. 




















Gladiolus and Narcissus ll 








Milier’s Exquisite 


GLADIOLI 


THAT ARE WORTH WHILE 


WHOLESALE and RETAIL 


C.C. Wright, Kendallville, Ind. 








Peonies, Tulips, Narcissi 


Tulips—Late flowering, all colors, 100 bulbs for 8 40 

Narcissi—Ten varieties in mixture, 100 bulbs, 3.00 
Peonies—Ten varieties in mixture, 100 plants for 
$20.00, 50 for $11.00, 25 for $6.00, 12 all different, my 
selection, not labeled, $3.00, 7 for $2.00, 3 for $1.00. 
All prices include delivery by mail or express. 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS, Carterville, Mo. 











GLADIOLI 


The new early ruffled pink, Dorothy McKibbin, 
is now in bloom. I will ship blooms any where 
within 200 miles at $1.00 per doz. postage prepaid. 
No order taken for less than one dozen. 

JOHN H. McKIBBIN, 
1309 Division St. Goshen, Ind. 














=IRISES= 


Price list and description of 50 varieties 
will be ready Sept. 15, and a copy will 
be mailed free to all applicants. 


HENRY C. ECKERT, —_ Belleville, Ill. 




















Dahlias over 400 of the world’s 


finest varieties. 
Booking orders for 1921 delivery. 
CATALOG FREE—Wholesale—Retail 
N. A. MILLER, Dahlia Specialist 
P. 0. Box 4125 Portiand, Oregon 


, GLADIOLUS 
Christine M. Kelway 


HOMER F. CHASE 
WILTON, - NEW HAMPSHIRE 








W. F. SHEARER 


Gladiolus Grower 
Angola, Ind. 





504 South College St. 














GEORGE J. JOERG 


Wholesale Grower of 


GLADIOLI 


60 Varieties. All sizes. 
NEW HYDE PARK, L. L, N.Y. 











“SEMPER FERAX” SPECIALTIES 


DARWIN TULIPS 


phe mg the richest colors. Excelient for 











IRISES === IRISES 


Strong high class roots. True to name. 
Caterina ‘5c, Honorebilis 15c, Neibelungen 40c, 
Celeste 15c, "Her Majest 25c, Princess Victoria 
Louise 40c, Fairy 20c, ochii 15c, Loreley 30c, 
Fiavescens 15c, Mme. Chereau 5c, Queen of the 
May l5c, Florentina Alba l5c, Midnight 40c, Blue 
Siberian 20c, Pal. Dalmatica 30c, Rheine Nixe 40c, 
All prepaid for $3.50, unlabeled; labeled, 50c extra. 


Howard Gladiolus Gardens, Republic, Mo. 


We Want Your Name and Address 


SO AS TO SEND YOU OUR 











GLADIOLI 


LARGE HOME GROWN BULBS 


FAIROAK FARM 


MANSFIELD - - - - MASS. 











tting. In fi ioli 
gutung._ Ip, fne misture only. Sper doz. Catalog of Gladioli 
Ss fall planting a avoid regrets at FOR NEXT SEASON 
Get tienkt 4. tiieneee thee H. M. Barrett & Son, Cranbury, N.J. 
e . 
FRANK. R. SAWYER Attention! Growers!! 


Walp cash in advance for se of Prince 

ales and i Tiplad _ in. and 
under stock of Dr. Norton, uA "love apd 
Golden Measure. Fall delive by November 











Let Us Be Your Seedsmen 


J. K. Rugowski Seed Co. 
$05-309 Washington St. 
MANITOWOC, WIS. 





(Enough said ) 











Cc. M. Grossman 
EVERGREEN FARM 
Petoskey, Mick. 


GLADIOLI 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

















TheGlen Road !ris Gardens 


ORIGINATORS OF FINE HYBRID IRISES 




















SR Ge. Saat heangen te eet MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN IRIs SOCIETY 
Walled Latce. Odie! Cu, Mich Quace Stustevant, Prep. 
Wellesley Farms, 95, Massachusetts 
RARE 
































No collection complete without it. $3.00 per rcot. 


at prices within the reach of all flower lovers. 


| MRS. WM. CRAWFORD, 





PEONIES 


Le Cygne, Jubilee, and the other prize winners at the June Flower Shows, 


1602 Ind. Ave., 


Jacob D. Spiegel ORIENTAL a Ooo 
a e ° 4 
Gladiolus Grower | |/LOWERING TREES| § Peony Show in Pictures? | 
From CHINA, JAPAN and PERSIA : 1 
‘ew Catalog Ready August Ist. P I have a 12 page booklet 4 
Norma, New Jersey ANTON WOHLERT, Narberth, Penna. ‘ with (8) eight illustrations } 
made from photographs 7 
= ) taken at the Reading ’ 
Alfred O6csterling| |Vaughan’s Seed Store} § Peony show. 
Grower of Choice Gladioli Gladiolus Specialists | { ! will be glad to send booklet free } 
Evelyn Kirtland, G. Zang. Bertrex, Herada | | 100 ACRES UNDER CULTIVATION.| § iy | yet ge" 
RA ooo nll Catalog ASK FOR OUR PRICE LIST } LeeR.Bonnewitz 
Star Route BUTLER, PA.j| | CHICAGO ewes, SESS eee | 
Fe IRIS--ZUA perd MIRISES 2223s some offered | 
rsi ime, we leve, in this countr Oc. 
| Is entirely distinct. Falls and standards like heavy frosted crape, 18 inches , not soft from excess moisture and travels safely 
| tall, very early, large flowers of pure lavender with | a delightful fragrance. ‘ anywhere. Gives considerable bloom the first season if planted early, and 
, 
> 





(stylosa). 





La Porte, Ind. 
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ives excellent satisfaction as repeat orders from all over the States testify. 

q We call rhea attention to the mid-winter flowering I. unguicularis 

hile it reaches its perfection in Southern California, it has been 

flowered in the District of Columbia in February, and pushes its buds up 
through the snow as far north as Portland, Washington. 

NEW PRICE LIST F¥UST OUT. 


THE DEAN IRIS GARDENS, - 
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SEND FOR A COPY. 








MONETA, CAL. } 
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A. E. KUNDERD, 
Goshen, Ind. 


Originator of The Ruffled Gladiolus 
and of by far the finest collection 


of Gladioli in the world. 
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Peonies ; “en fine named Peonies for $2.50 or 20 
for $5.00 all different and truly labeled. 
A chance to obtain a fine collection at half price, these are 
selected from varieties that I have in greater numbers. With the $5 collection 
will include one it of Baroness Schroeder free. I have a fine stock of 
Lady Alexandra Le Cygne, Soulange, Mons. Martin Cahuzac, Sarah 


Bernhardt, James Keiway on various other fine sorts. Send 4 catalogue. 
ALL PEONIES ADVERTISED ARE FOR FALL DELIVER 


W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist, - REMINGTON, IND. 




















If you are a professional, or amateur grower, you will find the columns of 


THE GARDENERS’ _—_ 
(OF AMERICA 

brimful of helpful knowledge on plant ol on scientific and prac- 
tical experiences. In addition to its contributed articles by well known ~ 
thorities on horticultural subjects, digests of the leading topics appeari | 
in American and European horticultural journals are published an 
making the Gardeners’ Chronicle 

A HORTICULTURAL DIGEST 














il Published monthly. Subscription, $2.00 ayear. — 286 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 








Lone Elm 


Gladioli 


GROWN BY 


J. W. SEILER C0. 


R. F.D.1 
Ravenna, - Ohio 
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Babcock Peony Gardens 


R. D. No. 79 JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 
Peonies, Narcissi, Lilies, Etc. 


We have one of the finest collections to be found. Over FIVE ACRES in 

choice Peanies. Large stock of Brand’s varieties. The best of the French 

and English sorts. Iso seedlings of our own growing. Come and see 
them in bloom. 


TRY OUR BARGAIN COLLECTION ‘‘A’’ 














8 choice PEONIES, all different, fine cut-flower varieties for $2.00 
12 IRISES, all different, fine standard varieties.___.___-.___- 1.00 
25 NARCISSI, named he 1.00 
25 DARWIN TULIPS, XXX mixed_._....._...._.....---.---- -- 1.00 

$5.00 00 


Send $5.00 for all the above and we will send you as a premium 12 
,LILLIUM SUPERBUM bulbs. 


Send for New Catalog 











WING'S IRISES 


Write for catalogue describing our wonderful Irises. 
We have nearly five hundred varieties, as large a 
collection as there is in the world. They come in an 
infinite variety of colors, the most delicate blues and 
lavenders, snow white and cream, gorgeous yellows 
and crimsons, dusky browns and maroons, velvety 
violets and deep blues, copper, bronze and rose in 
beautiful combinations and graceful forms. All are 
easily grown, hardy and inexpensive. 


The Wing Seed Company 
Box 1986 Mechanicsburg, Ohio 
(The House of Quality and Moderate Prices) 
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po EE ee $1.00 Nina ects janet incor ell $7.00 
I ies oo a nt, Game nmind om 1.00 Fa Lora Dexheimer_- : SS 
0 Eee eee 75 Daeese Cromens.................. 30 
ee 1.25 Beeeee naeeeeee. ................ 75 
aa aa .60 3 ee 1.50 
ra .60 Mme. Boulanger__........._..__ 1.50 
eer 60 Mme. Emile Lemoine-_--___--_-- 1.75 
Duchesse de Nemouwrs--_-------- .60 Mons. Jules Elie._.............- 1.50 
SE 8.00 Mons. Martin Cahuzac___._____-_ 3.00 
Eugene Verdier _-__.-.._..__-_- 1.00 Octavie Demay_-_-____----- i 
Bupemie Verdier................ 1.90 SE 5.00 
RE RS ae 75 See $3.00 NS EE 4.00 
Festiva Maxima___-_......._---- 60 jubilee OE ee a ee 20.00 a ac . 8.00 
Florence e ~" ‘Rebaigic ts shy 4.00 Karl Rosenfield. __.............. 3.00 Therese__ SE 
Frances E. Willard_.___.__..--- 6.00 il IRL i a 1.00 Trio de Exp. | | ager aes an 
Harriet * oa gy aici chad . 3.00 PE eee 1.00 . | hare aes 

See our ad. on Page IV June 

“Flower Grower” for large 

list. In addition we quote: 

Sl rctia imine cits neh pastes .25 See FO SS 
Swed Semper... 2 =.=. vr IN So 2.00 er es ek D 
Clarence Wedge____.._.._------ 1.00 i ES RE 1.00 Rev. A. H. Wurtele__...___----- 1.50 
4 5 eee 4.00 TE SE 25 
Pesta wemew. .... 5. 25 Se Sa eee .75 eo wise awh .75 
SS feta eos we 50 ee. te es = yo 2.00 
RGA lestcenisasetdienaynose-ciaiietindideivety 50 ke . «eres 50 

GROWER OF 
a 
EONIES & [RISEO as 
6144 Lakewood Ave. . - - CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Ask Prices Now | | T. C. Thurlowss Sons, Inc. 


(CHERRY HILL NURSERIES) 











| Order early and avoid disappoint- West Newbury, Mass. 
ment in getting the following om . . 
varieties: Originators and Growers of Choice Peonies 
| Blue Jay MAJESTIC Offer for fall delivery the following PEONIES in 
Githicten Sr. Berk THRIFTY VIGOROUS PLANTS: 
Conspicuous Mrs. Dr. Norton 
FLORA MURIEL Alsace Lorraine Mignon 
GOLDEN MEASURE Pride of Hillegom Gismonda M. Martin Cahuzac 
Goliath Prince of Wales Ginnette Mont Blanc 
Illinois Red E H. A. Hagen Primevere 
ee Kelway’s Glorious Phillipe Rivoire 
L’Immaculee Rev. Ewbank Rosa Bonheur 
: SI Lady Alexandra Duff 
Liss Wilbrink Le Cygne sen Bernhardt 
MAINE White Giant La France ~ apaat w 
i Loveliness Tourangelle 
They went fast last season, because et ities aio, 
they are known to be extra good. The Famous Shaylor Seedlings, the wonderful 


4 creations of Cherry Hill and hundreds of other 
ig choice varieties. 


United Bulb Company Ask anybody who saw OUR DISPLAY that WON 


The Home of Choice Gladioli the AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY’S GOLD 
Mt. Clemens, - - Mich. MEDAL AT DETROIT IN 1919. CATALOG. 
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“HAMMOND’S GRAPE DUST” 
Used effectively to kill Powdery 
Mildew on Roses and other Plants. 

USED BY THE FLORISTS FOR OVER 25 SUCCESSIVE YEARS 


Fryer’s 
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NEW 
IRISES 











Sold by the Seed Dealers. 
For pamphlet on Bugs and Blights address 


HAMMOND’S PAINT & SLUG SHOT WORKS 


BEACON, N. Y. 











Many visitors from a distance 
have been here to see them 
this season, and all pronounce 
them the finest they have ever 
seen. My stock of many 
varieties being larger 1 am 
offering them at a reduction 
from prices in my descriptive 
list. 


Mixed seedlings of the 


TALL BEARDED IRIS 


$ 6.00 per 100 
50.00 per 1000 


These are fine for mass 
planting. 

A descriptive list of 86 
varieties on request. 


Delphinium-- 


I believe I have as fine a 
collection as is to be found in 
the United States. In 100 
plants you will find no twoalike 
unless it is a large plant that 
has been divided. 

From September 1 ¢th until 
late fall is the best time to 
plant them. _ Strong plants 


$ 2.50 per doz. 
15.00 per 100 


If planted in the fall all will 
bloom freely next season. 

I have many of the standard 
varieties of Irises at right 
prices. Also Peonies, Phlox 
and other hardy perennials. 





Willis E. Fryer 


Mantorville, Minn., 
U.S. A. 





“What Do I Think of Skinner System Rain?” 





“Well—it saves me a year in growing my ‘Glad’ 
Bulbs!” says J. D. Long, of Boulder, Colorado. 


j. D. Long lives way out in 
Boulder, Colorado. 


But his reputation for good 
Gladiolus stock has reached the 
Eastern coast, just the same. 


Speaking of growing Glads, 
with Skinner System Irriga- 
tion, J. D. Long says: 


“IT find that by having the moisture 
just when I want it and where I want 
it, I can start my Glads to grow early 
and keep them coming without any set 
back, so that I obtain the maximum 
growth of both flowers and bulbs. 
1 usually have the earliest cut 
tlowers from the Glad bulbs and sell 
them in the Denver market at fancy 


The Skinner 
205 Water St. 









KINNER 


STEM 


ak A nT mR 
OF IRRIGATION. 


Moreover, by having plenty of mois- 
ture rightly applied I can gain a year’s 
time with some, the small planting 
stock bulbs and bulblets, getting first 
and second size bulbs the first season 
from the smalli hard shell bulbiets. 

Not all attain the large size the first 
year under my Skinner System, but 
so many do that they pay for the 
Skinner System over and over again.” 
What Skimner System rain 
does for Long in Boulder, 
Colorado, it’s doing for other 
growers in every state in the 


Union. 


If you grow anything, better 
send today for that new book 
of ours, “RAIN, For The 
Asking.” 


Irrigation Co. 
. Troy, Ohio 
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We will make r Special Price 








On the following Irises, while we are digging, and resetting the stock this fail. 


IF YOU ORDER NOW 


It will save us the labor of lining out the bulbs, and we give you the benefit of the saving. 
Order from this list, as the add will not appear again, and the 


Prices Hold While We Are Digging, only 


Each 
Black Prince—Vvery dark purple __---- $ .15 
Flavescens—Canury yellow ____.....--- 10 
Gertrude—Very large, dark blue____--_- .20 
Madam Chereau—White, laced lav- 

Eth A ASE SGC 0 PORE SRR d 

Mrs. H. Darwin-—Pure white___-_-_-_-- 15 
Harlequin-— Whit, ‘flecked lavender_.._ .10 


Doz. 100 
$1.50 $10.00 


1.00 
2.00 


1.00 
1.50 
1.00 


7.00 
14.00 


7.00 
10.00 
7.00 


Her Majesty—Very fine pink_-_-_-_-_- 
Honorabilis—Golden vellow and maroon .10 1.00 7.00 


Each Doz. 100 
.---$ .25 $2.50 $16.00 


Lavender—Delicate lavender____....__- 15 150 10.00 
L’Avener-—Self,shades of lawender-__-__- 15 100 10.00 
Prince of Wales—Lilac white. Fragrant .25 2.56 16.00 
Sapho-—Large, in shades of purple and 

ON ates a. pT eS 23 2.50 16.00 


One ‘lozen or less, by Post, prepaid, more by Express, with extras added to compensate for charges. 


Every one is a good one, but REMEMBER the time is limited, so 
DO IT NOW 


THE GRINNELL NURSERY, 





GRINNELL, IOWA 
























CLEVELAND mond “ 
RAVENNA OHIO 

















Are you a member of the 
American Gladiolus 


Society? 


Now is the time to join, for at 
the last meeting held in De- 
troit, Mich., the initiation fee was 
eliminated. All members receive 
a year’s subscription to The 
Flower Grower and are entitled to 
all the Cornell bulletins on Gla- 
dioli, if they want them. 


All our members enjoy attending 
the annual shows and meeting 
other enthusiastic growers like 
themselves. They derive pleasure 
and profit from reading and 
studying our excellent journal 
and the bulletins. As a lover and 
cultivator of this most beautiful 
flower of the garden, why should 
you not avail yourself of the 
pleasure enjoyed by others ? 


Send your caimuual dues, two 
dollars, to the Secretary, A. C. 
Beal, 212 Kelvia Place, Ithaca, 
N. Y., and have your subscription 
begin at once. 
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National Bulb Farms, Inc. 


Gladiolus and Dahlia Specialists 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Catalogue upon request 
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PETERSON’S GUARANTEED 
Peonies and Iris 


Our Specialty 


——_se22—4 
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PROM HHOTO BY PETERS* 





OUR GUARANTEE 


We will replace with three every plant blooming un- 
true to description. 











Send for descriptive price list just issued 
Peterson Nursery 


1032 Stock Exchange Building CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











KINDLY PERMIT ME TO CALL YOUR ATTENTION TO 
THE FACT THAT THE 


BRAND PEONY 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


THE PEERLESS WHITE 


by a vote of the members of the American Peony Society, is the 
greatest peony ever produced in Aimerica. We are now booking 
orders for early September shipmer.t. No more stock for sale 
this spring. 





SEND FOR OUR CATALOG. 
A. M. BRAND, L B. 367 Faribault, Minn. 


FORTY-ONE YEARS A PEONY GROWER. 














GLADIOLI 
MY BUSINESS IS GROWING 


Gladiolus bulbs, and they are growing finely; plenty 
of rain this year. Weeds grow too and keep us busy 
but we are taking care of them. I wish you could all 
see our Buchanan county prairie this year—a perfect 
Garden of the Lord. Planting was somewhat delayed 
by frequent rains,.so we haven’t many flowers now 
(mid July) but there will be plenty, and fine bulbs, in- 
cluding the new kinds such as Golden Wedding, 
Goliath, Prince of Wales, etc. Can’t talk much about 
quantities and prices yet. Will talk about that later. 


Yours truly, 
GEO. S. WOODRUFF, INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 


























AL P. Bonvallet & Co. 


Gladiolus 
Specialists 

















WICHERT, - ILLINOIS 
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Delphiniums--Vanderbilt's Hybrids 


(LARKSPUR) 


HESE new Delphiniums, produced by Newell F. Vanderbilt of San Rafael, California, are a cross between 

the California wild Delphinium (which is absolutely mildew free) and some selected Burbank’s Hybrids. 

The result is an almost mildew free Delphinium. They are much larger than the best Delphinium now 
existing, and are immensely valuable for the production of cut flowers, as they give three successive crops in 
one summer, and all summer long are full of fine, long spikes. They are suitable for cutting as well as for 
bedding. They are unquestionably the world’s highest attainment in Delphinium, and anybody raising cut 
flowers will certainly find them highly profitable. We have secured the whole stock of these hybrids and are 
the sole distributors of them. They come in all shades, from light to dark blue. Almost all colors are irrides- 
cent. Try a package of the seed and you will never regret it. 


These Delphiniums have won prizes wherever exhibited, in competition with other strains: ! 
First Prize, California State Floral Society Spring Show, 1914. 
First Prize, P.-P. I. E. Cut Flower Show. } 
Michel Medal, Floral Pageant, 1916. 

First Medal, P.-P. I. E. Garden Exhibit. 


PETUNIA SEED.---Diener’s Ruffled Monsters, Single 


The most perfect and most beautiful Petunias in existence; have taken the highest prizes wherever shown. 
Seed in separate colors—Red, Pink, Variegated, White, Flesh Pink frilled, Blue and Mixed. Price per pkg. 50c 





Trade package ___._________- 50c 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SOW THE SEED 

















Dieners Law of Hybridizing 
Discovered by Richard Diener, Kentfield, Calif. 


PUBLISHED in book form with diagrams, photo- 

graphs, and descriptions to make the newly dis- 
covered laws of hybridizing plain and available to 
those who are interested in improving present 
plant forms. 


PRICE, POSTAGE PREPAID, $5.00. 





This book should be in the possession of all plant 
readers and others who are interested in hy- 
bridizing and crossing. 


RICHARD DIENER CO., Inc., 


Kentfield, Marin County, Cal. 
Orig inators and Growers of the Largest and Finest GLADIOLI in the World 
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NOW is the time to get busy 

“Sj and find out what you really 
can get for your money. [f 
interested in some real Gladioli, 
I have lots of them in all sizes 
and quantities. Here are some 
of them: ; 


Lilywhite, Golden Measure, Le Marechal Foch, 
Mrs. Dr. Norton, White Glery, Loveliness, 
Prince of Wales, Wilbrink, Mary Fennell, 
Mrs. Watt, Schwaben, Panama, Zang, Kirt- 
land, Bertrex, Herada, War, Empress of India, 
Prince of India, and many more. 


Write me your wants and I will quote you 
reasonable prices for fall or spring de- 
livery. 


John Zeestraten 


Box 142 East Bridgewater, Mass. 


PLANTING STOCK A SPECIALTY 
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QUALITY IRISES 
and PEONIES 


A few years ago it was a puzzle how to dispose of 
my Irises and Peonies. Now the problem is how to 
produce enough to supply the demand. I attribute 
this phenomenal growth to a growing army of 
satisfied customers. Every customer becomes a booster. 
GOOD SERVICE DOES IT. 


To show you how we do it and to enlist you into our 
army of patrons we will send 


12 choice Irises worth $3.00 for $2.00 


Arnols, Dr. Bernice, Exquisite, Florentina, Her Majesty, 
Mrs. Allan Gray. Mrs. H. Darwin, Pallida Dalmatica, Prin- 
cess Victoria Louise, Wyomissing, Mme. Chereau, Queen of 
May. If you have any of the above we will. substitute 
others. We want to please you. 


12 fine Peonies worth $7.25 for $5.00 


Augustin d’Hour, Couronne d’Or, Berlioz, Duc de Wellington, 
Duchesse de Nemours, La Sublime, Mme. Boulanger, Marie 
Stuart, Umbellata Rosea, Virginie, Philomele, Edulis 
Superba. Substitution as with Iris. 


12 Irises, mixed, for $1.00, 100 for $5.00, 1,000 for $45.00 
12 Peonies, mixed, for $2.25, 100 for $15.00 


GEO. N. SMITH, Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 




















LILY WHITE! 


Our friends will be interested in knowing that, to date this 
has been the best growing season we have experienced in over 
twelve years with the Gladiolus. 

Planted on new soil, our “Lilywhite” stock delights the eye 
with its sturdy, healthy growth and promises the finest crop of 
bulbs ever. 

“Lilywhite” will be generally introduced and widely adver- 
tised the coming season, as we now have a fine stock of this 
king of all whites. 

Let us reserve your order at once, as the demand will be 
tremendous judging from all indications. 

Read these extracts from unsolicited letters which we are 
— receiving from well known parties who have grown 
trial lots. 











We tried out “Lilywhite” this season, planting considerably 
later than usual. From the blooms we have cut we believe they 
will do well here, as they show no signs of tinting, a fault of 
most other white varieties here. Yours very truly, 

J. & E. V. BaLrour, Jacksonville, Florida. 


The “Lilywhite” bulblets are coming even better this year, in 
fact have come the best of any. 
Homer F. CHASE, Wilton, N. H. 


H. E. MEADER 
Gladiolus Specialist Dover, N. H. 
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Some Rare and Good Things for 





August and September Planting 





Coichicum Byzanthimum, 25c. Colchicum Bornmulerii, 


large purple flowers, 50c. These flowers dry and can be 


planted afterwards. Have to be ordered at once as blossom in 
August. 

Eremuris Hymalaicus Roburtus, ten to twelve feet tall spike, 
with countless nice pink flowers, each $2.00. Very large plant. 
Heleboris Niger, Christmas Rose, $1.00. 

Leucanthum Maximum, enormous Daisy, very free flowering, 20c. 
Painted Daisies, all pink and red shades, very nice, 20c. 


Liberty Iris, white, purple. Mad. Chereau, white, light lavender 
edges. Honorabie, dark yellow St, and brown falls. Sam- 
busina, Niebelungen 15c. Trouthlieb, delicate pink. Queen of 
May, purple pink. Aurea, yellow. Mitras, 20c. Pallida Dal- 
matica, lavender. Princess Victoria, Rhein Nixe, Black Prince, 
25c. Lorely, purple pink, $1.00. Sherwin Wright, pure dark 


Prices are each: Per dozen 10%, per 100, 20% discount. Only first size stock will be sent out. 


Don’t forget to order box Gladiolus Primulinus and Chautauqua Red 
as per June Flower Grower. 


The Chautauqua Flowerfields Co. 


C. Zeestraten, Prop. 


golden yellow, the best yellow, $1.00. Iris Siberica, deep purple, 
light blue. Snow Queen, 15c. Iris Hispanica, assorted colors, 
8c. Iris Anglica, light lavender, 10c. Japanese Iris, large 
flowering; all color shades, 10c; large clump, 50c. 

Peony Festiva Maxima, pure white, purple button in centre. 
Duchesse de Nemours, cream color. Mad. Calot, light pink. 
Felix Crouse, vivid red. Revissiana, fi pl pink, 50c. Monsieur 
Jules Eli, pink, very large flowers. Le Perle, delicate pink. 
Heros, the darkest red, $1.00. Paeonia Officinalis, red,-white, 
pink, 50c. 

Daffodils (Narcissus) Golden Spur, Sir Watkin, Victoria, Alba 
plena odorata, double white. Poeticus recursis, double and 
single, von Sion, 5c. Poeticus Glory, Queen of the Whites, Em- 


peror, double incomparable, 10c. Lucifer, Gloria mundi, } 
. Poeticus Horace, 25c. Will Scarlet, King Alfred, 50c. 


Crocussus, 2c. 


Bemus Point, N.Y. 
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A. H. Austin Co. 


Wayland, Ohio 


Growers of 


“Elm Hill Gladioli” 





Send for our fall prices on 
PEONIES and IRISES 








WHOLESALE 
GROWERS OF 


“Extristrong 
“ie Gladiolus Bulbs 


YOU SHOULD HAVE OUR LIST OF 
PLANTING STOCK INCLUDING 


Mrs. Dr. Norton, Le Marechal Foch, 
Lilywhite, Prince of Wales, etc. 






c? 

















The World’s Choicest 


PEONIES 


Including all the New and Rare Varieties 
Le Cygne, Solange, Therese, LaFrance, Martha Bulloch, Tour- 
angelee, Mme. Jules Dessert, Primevere, Rosa Bonheur, Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, Longfellow, M. M. Cahuzac, Loveliness, 
Enchanteresse, Jubilee, Walter Faxon, Elwood Pleas, Marguerite 
Dessert, Suzette, Guiette, Sarah Bernhardt, etc. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


IRIS—My Rainbow Collection for $5.00 | 


18 named varieties including Monsignor, Rhein Nixe, Dal- 














Globe Big. Di. W.C. Ruff 5. Paul, Min. 





matica, Nibelungen, etc. | 
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Yours truly 








Among the Chicago Whites 








GLADIOLI 








Our stock is growing fine 
this season and promises 
a strong, healthy lot of 
bulbs. 


M. F.Wright & Daughter 





Write for price list and 
color plate of Louise 





Sturgis, Mich. 














P. VOS & SON, 


P. 0. Box 77 Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
LET US QUOTE YOU FOR FALL DELIVERY ON THE FOLLOWING: 
Chateau Thierry Muriel 
Flora Prince of Wales 
General Joffre Red Emperor 
Golden Measure Roem van Kennemerland 
Le Marechal Foch Schwaben 
L’Immaculee Utah 
' Loveliness War 
Maine Wilbrinck 
Majestic Yellow Hammer 


Gladiolus Specialists 

















WE GUARANTEE OUR STOCK TO BE TRUE TO NAME 
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We are large growers of 
Gladioli aii the standard kinds 





“Peonies for Pleasure” Retail 
“Peonies for Profit” Wholesale 








Our New Catalog, just issued, gives prices; write 
for it today. 
THE GOOD & REESE Co. 
The Largest Rose Growers in the World 
Springfield, Ohio 








James Boyd John C, Wister 


Movilla Gardens 
RARE AND CHOICE 


Peonies, Iris and Phlox 


All the newest European and American introductions 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Haverford, -_ - 





Penn. 























Quality Gladioli 
OUR - FIELDS - LOOK - FINE 


We are now booking large whole- 
sale orders for fall shipment. 








WHOLESALE OR RETAIL LIST ON REQUEST 


G. D. BLACK & SON 
Albert Lea, Minnesota 


























The Best Popular Priced Peonies 


Agustin d’Hour, immense scarlet-purple $ .50 
Duke of Wellington, sulphur-white, fragrant__ .50 
Edulis Superba, perfect shape, rose-pink, frag... .50 
Felix Crousse, brilliant red 75 
Festiva Maxima, finest white, fragrant -50 
Golden Harvest, soft pink and yellow 50 
Madam Calot, fleshy-salmon-white, fragrant....  .50 
Madam DeVerneville, rosy-white, fragrant... .50 
Marie Lemoine, enormous sulphur-white 1.00 
Mons. Jules Elie, immense, glossy, fresh pink__ 1.00 
Ruba Superba, rich brilliant crimson 75 


One root each of the above, and a three yea 
old pink, prepaid for ; $6.50 


Orchadotte Nurseries 
Box M WEST POINT, Montg. Co., PA. 














TALL BEARDED IRISES 


IRISES 


“That these take front rank 
among hardy flowers of the 
best none will gainsay, nor 
will any take exception to the 
statement that none among 
hardy flowering subjects af- 
fords a greater wealth of 
blossom or is hardier or more 
accommodating. It is for these 
reasons and for the large part 
they play in this unique flower 
festival that we give these 
‘Orchids of the garden’ a place 
apart and specially urge them 
upon the attention of our 
readers. Wedo this (not alone 
because they are worth seeing 
or because we desire every 
reader of THE GARDEN to make 
real acquaintance with them, 
but rather) because we are not 
equal to describe the indescrib- 
able or to paint a word picture 
calculated to do justice to 
them.”—Quoted from THE 
GARDEN, of London, England, 
reporting the great annual 
Flower Exhibition, at Chelsea, 
of the Royal Horticultural 


Society. IRIS TINEA—Growing in the Van Wert Iris Gardens 








IRISES 


Complete descriptive cata- 
logue, and price list, offer- 
ing the variety of the illus- 
tration and many others of 


the finest, newest and rarest, 
including most of the very 
desirable ones of recent 
European origin, will be 
ready about August first. 


ADDRESS : 


The Van Wert 


Iris Gardens 
South Washington St., 


Van Wert, Ohio 




















